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M. GUIZOT’S “OWN TIME.’” 


M. Guizor lately commenced an interesting biographical tribute to 
the memory of a public and private friendship of some fifty years’ 
standing,” by seeking the reason why the funeral cortége of a retired 
statesman and man of letters—wrecked, like himself, by the revolu- 
tionary cyclone of February, 1848, and, like himself, divested, for 
the last twenty years nearly, of public influence or importance— 
should have numbered, in its slow and silent procession from his: 
country house to his village church, on a dull day of November last, 
more than eight thousand persons of all ranks and descriptions. 
It is allowable to conjecture that the old minister of Louis Philippe, 
in looking back to the recent obsequies of his friend, may have 
looked forward to his own with a just anticipation that the very 
general respect (by the testimony of men who don’t like him) which 
attends the unflagging mental activity of his old age, will follow 
him, in like manner, to the tomb. With all our traditional notion 
of the fickleness of the French character, it is impossible not to 
recognise as a trait of that character the disposition to do honour, 
quite independently of party sympathies, to every eminent career 
carried to a consistent close—to every man who, like M. de Barante,. 
or M. Guizot, has signally manifested (to borrow an expressive Ger- 
man idiom) the power to find himself after all else is lost— to preserve 
personal dignity, and mental tranquillity and activity in the wreck of 
fortune or station. In contributing their personal and political 
reminiscences to the future history of their times, such veteran sur-. 
vivors of the dynasties they have served, and the systems they have 
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supported, establish an unquestionable additional claim to at least 
posthumous honours. 

This is a claim, however, as M. Guizot calmly anticipates, likely 
to be but slowly recognised. Those who have read as much as 
can well be expected from general readers, of his eight octavo 
volumes of Memoirs, which are now brought to a conclusion, must 
have exclaimed, or must have felt, in laying them down—Quantum 
est in rebus inane! Who spends a thought now on the matters, once 
weighty, with which these eight volumes are mainly filled?) Who 
spends a thought now on the famous Anglo-Turkish treaty of July, 
1840, which stirred France to arms not less suddenly and abruptly, 
and abortively, than the late Luxemburg: malentendu ? Or on the 
Pritchard indemnity of 1844? Or on the Spanish marriages of 1846 ? 
Or on the Swiss Sonderbund and its rout in 1847 ? Or on the prolonged 
honeymoon between Italy and Pope Pius IX., from 1846 to 1848? All 
this history of the day before yesterday, as M. Guizot truly says,— 


‘“‘is the portion of history least known and most forgotten by the public of 
to-day. These bygone transactions have ceased to afford a field for personal 
action, and have not yet begun to excite a feeling of disinterested curiosity. Many 
years, more than an age, maybe, must elapse before the events of recent times 
can again take hold of the thoughts and attract the interest of men. It is in the 
foresight of this reaction that the actors and spectators of the events of yester- 
day may record to after ages the half-forgotten history of their own time; they 
deposit, as it were, names and facts in tombs, for posterity to reopen.” 


There are portions, however, of M. Guizot’s concluding volume 
which need not await the resurrection-processes of posterity to be 
read with interest. We have now for the first time before us, in 
authentic detail, the incidents which immediately preceded and 
prompted the sudden change of ministry made by Louis Philippe 
under stress of street-riot on the 23rd of February, 1848. M. 
Guizot states with more distinctness, as well as with more authority, 
than had been done before, the covert or pronounced hostility 
which had gathered about his ministry in court circles, and in the 
royal family itself, in the course of 1847, when the crowded oppo- 
sition banquets held throughout the country had testified to the 
unpopularity of the government, and culminated in that project of a 
final banquet in Paris, which produced the fatal explosion. Under 
these circumstances of formidable hostility out of doors to his cabi- 
net and policy, and hardly less formidable mistrust in-doors, M. 
Guizot tells us, and we give full credit to his account, that he thought 
it his duty to lay before King Louis Philippe, on the eve of the 
opening of the Chambers where the Guizot ministry still commanded 
an assured majority, the alternatives which the political situation 
offered, and the readiness of the Cabinet to give way to a change of 
councillors. “If a ministerial crisis’ —the minister wisely and 
honestly said to the monarch—*“ must come, it is better, infinitely 
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better, that the question should be settled before the meeting of the 
Chambers. To-day the King may change his cabinet as a measure 
of prudence—the struggle once commenced, the change would take 
place under the stress of necessity.”” The King replied by declaring 
his firm resolution to support his Ministers against all assaults and 
all demonstrations, unless such as should be backed by a parlia- 
mentary majority. Few weeks had passed before he abruptly 
dismissed that ministry on the first alarm of a portion of the National 
Guard showing itself on the malcontent side, and joining in cries of 
“Vive la Réforme!” A week or two earlier, the dismissal of an 
unpopular ministry might probably have saved his throne. His 
surrender of the executive government to a movement of the Paris 
populace overthrew it. When M. Guizot announced the retirement 
of his cabinet in the Chamber of Deputies, he tells us that an opposition 
member, M. Calmon, slapped M. Muret de Bord, a zealous ministe- 
rialist, on the shoulder, saying, ‘“‘Citizen Muret de Bord, tell Citizeness 
Muret de Bord to pack up—the Republic won’t be too fond of you.” 
At the same sitting, another opposition member, M. Jules de Las- 
teyrie, said to M. Duchatel, ex-Home Minister,—“I earnestly 
desired to see the fall of the Cabinet, but I had rather have seen you 
stay in ten years longer than go out by that door.” 

The remoter causes of the overthrow of a dynasty, which has fallen 
under internal enemies only, must, of course, have been more important 
than the mere accidents which immediately preceded it. But M. 
Guizot’s disclosures of the last days and hours of his ministry, and 
of middle-class monarchy in France, show that the main proximate 
cause, at least, of that overthrow ‘was a peculiarity in his late 
master’s character, noticed by him in his previous volumes, which 
rendered Louis Philippe’s strongest opinions and firmest resolutions 
liable to be shaken by sudden impressions from unforeseen incidents. 
What he had seen of revolution, and suffered from revolutionary 
violence in his long career, while, on the one hand, rendering him 
very decided in his attitude of resistance to all movements which he 
regarded as pointing in that direction, had rendered him, on the 
other hand, somewhat over-ready, at critical moments, to yield to 
popular violence, or the sudden impression and apprehension of it, 
more than could reasonably be demanded, or prudently conceded. 
A remarkable trait of this kind is related by M. Guizot in his second 
volume (p. 173): 

** Two days after the sacking of St. Germain l’Auxerrois (1831), M. Laffitte 
{at that time Prime Minister], in one of his sudden accesses of deference to 
demagogic passions, came to ask the king to change the arms of France, and 
strike the flewrs-de-lis out of them. The king yielded to this demand, not think- 
ing himself in a position to resist it. I believe that, in this sorry circumstance, he 
mistook his course, and that to this tyrannical proscription by the revolutionary 
spirit of the armorial bearings of his house, he might have said no—at some 
risk, doubtless, but not at great risk to his throne or person.” 
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A little of our George III.’s insensibility to imminent danger— 
a little, perhaps, of his dulness of political vision—might have 
done Louis Philippe better service, at some critical moments, than 
his own quicker sense and wider views. The former monarch had 
an undoubting and unfearing faith in himself as chief hereditary 
representative of national right and power, with which he laboured, 
with imperfect success, to inspire his trusted advisers, and which was 
alike proof to revolt in America, hostile leagues in Europe, menace 
of invasion from France, Protestant combustion of London, and armed 
independence of Ireland. Louis Philippe was quite as persuaded as 
George III. that his personal policy was fighting the battle of all 
right-thinking persons and substantial householders, but he had not 
that royal or imperial faith in himself, his function and mission, 
which sometimes maintains a monarchy, and sometimes erects an 
empire. Neither had he that other quality rarer still, and possessed 
so eminently by the late King Leopold of Belgium, of exercising 
real power, while avoiding all personal assertion or ostentation of it 
—throwing, as it were, the reins on the necks of. parties, letting 
them fight out their fight for power and office in the open parlia- 
mentary arena, and find their need of arbitrament not prematurely 
thrust on them. Louis Philippe, according to M. Guizot, was always 
afraid lest people should not give him credit for his personal share in 
the policy pursued under his government. He got only too much 
credit given him for that policy. 

‘* Indifference and silence,” says his ex-minister, ‘‘ are often very useful and 
suitable royal habits. King Louis Philippe did not sufficiently cultivate these. 
He was besides so profoundly convinced of the wisdom of his own policy, and of 
the importance for the good of his country of his success, that he grudged to see 
the merit of his measures ascribed to others; and could not be content without 
vindicating his full share in them. This natural enough [unkingly enough] 
desire on his part, and the inexhaustible fertility’ and vivacity of his con- 
versation, gave him the appearance of continual interference and exclusive pre- 
ponderance in the national councils, which went far beyond his intentions, and 
beyond the facts, as well as constitutional convenances. I am convinced that his 
son-in-law, King Leopold, infinitely more prudent and reserved as he .was in 
his sentiments and language, nevertheless exercised in the internal and external 
affairs of Belgium more of personal influence than King Louis Philippe did in 
those of France. But the one carefully avoided all ostentation of that influence, 


while the other showed himself incessantly possessed by the fear lest justice 
should not be done to his designs and efforts.” 


Since the fall of Louis Philippe, we have seen the personal initiative 
of the Sovereign assumed in France in a style wholly without precedent 
in constitutional monarchies. But, in truth, the occupant of a throne 
raised by a revolution cannot rest tranquilly on it, nor play the part 
of roi fainéant to which parliamentary politicians instinctively seek 
to confine constitutional monarchs. In such a position King Log 
incurs more danger of dethronement than King Stork. Perhaps, 
after all, it was not so much Louis Philippe’s somewhat paraded 
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personal action on the policy of his reign that ultimately proved 
fatal to its duration, as the ostentatiously conservative and pacific 
character of that action. 


“The idea of peace,” says M. Guizot, ‘“‘in all its morality and all its 
grandeur, had deeply penetrated the mind and heart of King Louis Philippe. 
The miseries and iniquities which war inflicts on mankind often for motives 
the most frivolous and combinations the most futile, revolted his humanity not 
less than his good sense. Of all the great social aspirations—that I may not 
say all the bright illusions—with which his epoch and education had fed his 
youth, that which had made more impression on him than any other, and 
retained more hold of his mind and heart, was Peace.” (Vol. ii. p. 258.) 


Louis Philippe’s policy may, perhaps, as often have been right as 
wrong, in its declared aversion to whatever had an adventurous 
character, whether abroad or at home. But, in France, a policy 
which should have had more an air of adventure, which should . have 
seemed less studious of peace at all price than the Citizen ‘King’s, 
which should have shown gamé, on some field or other, to the rest- 
lessness which divides the mind of the French nation with love of 
rest and the material advantages which attend it, might have had a 
better chance of living, at least; as long as its author. 

“There is a radical difficulty in the government of this country,” 
observed M. de Barante, writing to M. Guizot, in 1843, “it feels its 
need of rest; it loves the statu quo ; it sticks to its routines; it keeps 
an eye to interest which has nothing about it adventurous or restless. 
On the other hand, there is a craving in men’s minds to be occupied 
and amused—/es imaginations ne veulent pas étre ennuyées—recollec- 
tions are cherished of the Revolution and the Empire. Of these 
two dispositions, the first is more real and serious than the second. 
M. Thiers himself makes no mistake on that point. I think I have 
told you that he ouce wrote to me—‘I know what France wants; 
she wants such an administration as the Cardinal de Fleury’s.’”’ 

The throne of the barricades lost its best chance of duration by the 
deplorable accident which deprived it of a highly promising heir 
apparent in 1842. The Duke of Orleans seems to have possessed 
more of a royal and more of a popular spirit than his father—who, 
in describing his own fitness for royalty, described himself wholly in 
respectable negatives. .“‘He said to me one day,” says M. Guizot, 
“‘T have no mistresses and no favourite. I am addicted neither to 
war, nor play, nor the chase. People say I have too much ‘taste for 
building ; but the treasury does not suffer from that taste any more 
than morality.” The Duke of Orleans gave promise of a character 
less confined’ to the morale bourgeoise, and adapted for a less prosaic 
régime than his father’s monarchy of the middle class. 


‘«In politics,’ says M. Guizot, ‘‘ he had a strong sympathy with the national 
instincts, a warm devotion to the greatness of France, a complaisant coquetry 
for popular favyour—not to say, sometimes, for revolutionary passions ‘and 


impulses. He had those brilliant, confident, and bold qualities which please at 
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popular crises; and rally excitable and agitated nations round their chiefs. 
In the royal family, and the France of his day, his death left an immense void 
—a void the sad and just presentiment of which was felt at the moment of its 
occurrence, even by those whom the presumed dispositions of the prince inspired 
with some solicitude.” 


If we had to characterise Louis Philippe’s defects as a king by a 
single expression, we should be disposed to say that he had not 
enough of the kingly temper. He was a very unexceptionable represen- 
tative of all the well-to-do business-men and sober and rangés family- 
men in France,' who asked no more of any government or dynasty 
than that it would let them sit each under his own vine or under his 
own fig-tree, unvexed by Jonah-prophesies of the fall of Nineveh, or 
by émeutes or ordonnances, which were sure, at least, to produce a fall 
of the funds. William III. in England, Napoleon III. in France, 
were each aspirants to thrones in the name of ideas. Louis Philippe, 
according to M. Guizot, was not, properly speaking, an aspirant to 
the throne of France at all, though he held himself ready to become 
the tenant of the Tuileries—mainly that he might not again be 


(1) A c urionus instance of Louis Philippe’s little family-politics on the eve of serious 
crises, and the somewhat exaggerated importance he attached to “calls réciproques on 
both sides of the Channel,” will be found in the following extract from a letter addressed 
by him to his sister Madame Adelaide, at Brussels, on the 2nd July, 1840—that is to 
say, barely a week or two before the conclusion of the treaty of that month between 
England and three other great Powers, extluding France. At this epoch, as afterwards 
on the eve of the explosion of February, 1848, the royal entowrage were apparently 
more awake than the king’s sanguine self-confidence allowed him to be to the real state 
of affairs and relations abroad or at home. We make the extract from autograph MSS. 
in our possession (see also FortniGHTLY Review for May 1, 1866, Art. VII.) :— 

** J’ai compris par ce que tu me mandais qu’il y avait quelqu’importance 4 décider. le 
départ de Nemours pour que sa visite 4 la Reine d’ Angleterre eut lieu le plutét possible, 
et j’y ai réussi, il partira de maniére 4 arriver 4 Londres vendredi 10 ou Samedi 11 au 
plus tard. La négociation n’était pas facile. J’ai été d’abord chez la Reine, 4 qui j’ai 
1 le Message dont le Roi Léopold t’avait chargé au nom de la Reine Victoria 
Je lui ai dit que d’abord Nemours n’avait pas méme un prétexte pour rester ici en ce 
moment, et ne pas mettre plus d’empressement 4 se rendre 4 l’aimable invitation de la 
Reine Victoria, que selon moi il aurait di y avoir été plutét, mais qu’a présent il était 
clair qu’il ne pouvait pas y aller au mois d’Aoit, que remettre 4 Septembre était non 
seulement maussade, mais probablement impossible, puisqu’il était probable qu’il irait 
a Alger & cette époque, ete. Quand tout cela a été senti et compris, nous nous sommes 
transportés chez Victoire [the late Duchess de Nemours], qui était seule, Nemours 
n’étant pas revenu de Paris. Fort heureusement, aprés pourtant que j’avais fait un 
sécond déployement de mon éloquence, Chartres et Joinville y sont arrivés. Aussitot, 
j’ai fait un troisitme déployement qui 4 persuadé Chartres. I] s’est tourné vers Join- 
ville, et lui a dit, Mais n’es-tu pas davis qu'il faut que Nemours aille 4 Londres sans retard ? 
Joinville en est convenu, assez faiblement, mais il en est convenu, et ils sont partis 
ensemble pour le bain, afin, disait Chartres, d’endoctriner Nemours, ce qui ne sera pas 
facile. Alors j’étais sur du succés, et en effet Chartres est revenu pendant que j’étais 
dans le bain m’annoncer qu'il avait réussi, et que Nemours serait 1 Londres le 12. Je 
me suis recrié, C’est un Dimanche, il faut qu'il y soit le 10, et tout s’est arrangé aprés le 
diner pour le 10 ou Je 11 au plus tard. J’ai recommandé 4 Nemours d’écrire lui-méme 
ala Reine Victoria, et il m’a dit qu’il le ferait. Malgré cela je désire que Louise ou le 
Roi [King Leopold] ou tous les deux écrivent de leur cété qu'il sera 4 Londres le 10 ou 
le 11 au plus tard, et qu’on le lui mande, afin qu’il n’y ait pas de trainasseries.”” 
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ejected from the Palais Royal. ‘Moderate and prudent ”—so he is 
described by his ex-minister—“ he had long foreseen the chance which 
might elevate him to the throne, but without seeking, and rather 
inclined to dread than desire that elevation.”” That is not the temper 
for reigning ; a more pronounced vocation, a more inspired mission 
befit the “king of men,” who must represent something more than 
the merely household interests either of his own family, or of all 
other families in established positions, whose support of a government 
is regulated by much the same principles as their subscription to an 
insurance office. 

It may be admitted that Louis Philippe represented the social 
forces by which he was raised to the throne; but these represented 
only to a limited extent the whole social forces of France. The 
Citizen King, in short, was raised to the throne to stop a revolution ; 
neither he nor his constituents had had any desire to make one—nor, 
it must be added, had either enough of political imagination or 
initiative to realise and satisfy the conditions of a national govern- 
ment born of a national revolt. A new dynasty, which owed its 
existence to the violent overthrow of an old one, could only, it would 
seem, justify its right to reign by doing some work in France which 
had failed to be done by every régime which preceded it. We 
will not say that Louis Philippe’s government in no degree felt or 
acted en this view of its position. M. Guizot gives a list of measures 
of public utility, for which France is indebted to his own and previous 
administrations under the Orleans dynasty. Nevertheless, it can 
scarcely be said that that dynasty set its stamp on France as new 
powers must, if they mean to acqtire the prestige of old ones—as 
Napoleon III.’s government, in fact, has done, whatever may be its 
faults or final fortunes. 

We began by recognising the publication of M. Guizot’s remi- 
niscences as a good service to future history. We may add that it 
is a good service well performed—a faithful record of men and things 
as he saw and knew them. What Pope says of “true expression ” 
cannot indeed exactly be said of M. Guizot’s : 

‘* True expression, like th’ unchanging sun, 

Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon— 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none.” 
The writer before us lays no gilding on anything, unless some pas- 
sages of domestic felicity or private friendship. But if, generally 
speaking, he gilds no objects, he certainly alters none. Those whose 
memory of French politics and politicians goes some way back, will 
find M. Guizot’s character-painting very impartial, and serving, in 
most instances, satisfactorily to complete and seldom to shock their 
idea of the characters which come within the range of his lengthened 
and extended survey. His memory, indeed, of things and persons 
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goes back to times whither few surviving contemporaries are left to 
follow it—from his first introduction to society and to bureaucracy 
in the latter days of the Empire—through all the earlier vicissitudes 
and later fatalities of the elder Bourbon restoration and the perturbed 
politics, quorum pars magna fuit, of the younger dynasty dethroned in 
turn. He notes a trait of constant recurrence in French life and 
character, and which yet, at every epoch of its recurrence, is always 
a sort of surprise. The lull of politics, and the social fusion for the 
time being of all the é/ite of all parties which had taken place under 
the strong compression of the government of the first Napoleon, had 
encouraged hopes which, when that compression was removed by his 
fall, soon proved fallacious, that the truce which had been enforced on 
party passions by an absolute government would be observed longer 
than the time when the liberty to give them again their swing was 
restored. M. Guizot describes as follows the sort of “ Truce of 
God” that had suspended party conflicts in France during the 
years which intervened between the revolutionary troubles in which 
the last century had closed, and the re-opening of the political arena 
by the restoration of chartered royalty :— 


‘*T was living in the midst of a thoroughly French society—more strongly 
impregnated, perhaps, than any other with the national taste and spirit. I 
witnessed there precisely that sort of rapprochement, harmony, and fusion of 
different classes, and even of different parties, which appeared to me to supply 
-an essential condition of the stability of the new and free régime which was to 
succeed. Men of all ranks, all professions, nay, all opinions,—men of the old 
noblesse, magistrates, lawyers, ecclesiastics, men of letters, and men of business 
—men of the ancien régime, of the Constituent Assembly, of the Conventién, 
and of the Empire, were living at that time in easy and amicable relations, 
mutually recognising, without constraint or effort, their differences of position 
or views, and apparently disposed to a good understanding with each other on 
the affairs of their common country. Strange contradiction in French manners! 
‘So long as no other relations are in question than those formed for the ‘plea- 
sures of literary and social intercourse, all class distinctions, all party struggles, 
are suspended; we all think only of throwing our merits and accomplishments 
into the common stock of enjoyment. But only let political questions come up 
again, and the positive interests of life connected with them—only let the 
question come to be not of joining in social meetings devoted to mere pleasure 
and amusement, but of claiming each his part in the rights, affairs, honours, 
advantages, and burthens of the body politic, on the instant all the suppressed 
differences reappear—all the pretensions, all the stubborn prepossessions, all 
the susceptibilities, all the struggles, reeommence; and the same society which 
had seemed so harmonious and so united, shows itself at once not less diverse 
and not less divided than it had ever been. 

‘* This unfortunate incoherence between the apparent and real state of French 
society suddenly revealed itself in 1815. The reaction provoked by the 
Hundred Days [Napoleon’s return from Elba] destroyed in a moment the whole 
work of social pacification which had been going on in France for sixteen years, 
and produced a sudden explosion of all the passions, good or bad, of the ancien 
régime, against all the results, good or bad, of the Revolution.” (Vol. i. p. 111.) 


If the Consulate and Empire of the first Napoleon had effected a 
sixteen years’ suspension of the political passions and conflicts of the 
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ten revolutionary years preceding, on the other hand, his prolonged 
military dictatorship had equally arrested all acquirement of poli- 
tical experience during the same period. It has often been thrown 
in the teeth of the men of the old régime who took subsequent part 
in politics, that, since its downfall, they had forgotten nothing and 
learned nothing. But the same thing exactly might have been said, 
with equal truth, of the men of the Revolution, and of the new 
generation who sat at their feet, and handed down their traditions. 
There had been no school of public life open in France for sixteen 
years where either Royalists or Revolutionists could have learned, or 
could have learned to forget, anything. Accordingly the first use the 
former made of their temporarily restored ascendancy was to domi- 
neer; the first use the latter made of their newly-restored liberties 
was to conspire. Neither had an idea of anything like a spirit of 
concession, self-moderation, or self-restraint in politics. While the 
Royalists remained uppermost, their language and attitude, rather 
than any overt acts, provoked revolt; whenever the Liberals got a 
chance they revolted. Neither knew how to use parliamentary 
government for its proper purpose; both justified, in turn, Mallet 
Du Pan’s earlier sentence in a letter addressed to Count Saint- 
Aldegonde in 1797 :—“ Une grande assemblée délibérative en France 
ne sera jamais qu’une pétaudiére ou un brilot.” 

The worst enemies of the permanent power of the Royalist party 
in France were in its own ranks; and the most fatal blows which 
were struck at that power, when it seemed consolidated, were struck 
by “its own malcontent members. Of these, the most conspicuous and 
the most formidable was Chateaubriand, whose writings attracted M. 
Guizot’s early admiration, as that of young France generally under 
the first Empire, and whose eccentric character and career he has 
traced with justice, and not without sympathy. 


‘* The situation of M. de Chateaubriand at Ghent [during the refuge taken by 
Louis XVIII.’s little court there in 1815] was singular. He was a member 
of the Royal Council; he put forth brilliant expositions of its policy in 
official documents, and defended it with not less éclat in the Moniteur de Gand. 
He was, nevertheless, in a very bad humour with everybody, and nobody paid 
much personal attention to him. In my opinion, neither the King nor his suc- 
cessive governments at that time, nor afterwards, rightly understood M. de 
Chateaubriand’s character, nor estimated at a high enough rate the importance 
of his concurrence or hostility. I am ready to admit he was a most incon- 
venient ally, for he had pretensions to everything, and took offence at every- 
thing. With just claims to stand on an equal footing with men of the rarest 
talent and highest genius, his delusion was to imagine himself also the equal of 
the greatest masters in the art of government; his heart was full of bitterness 
when he was not recognised as the rival of Napoleon as well as of Milton. 
Practical politicians would not humour this self-idolatry, but they did not take 
sufficient account of the qualities of the man, whether as friend or as enemy. 
It might have been possible to satisfy him by tributes to his genius, and sops to 
his vanity; or if it was not possible to satisfy him, it should, at all events, 
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have been felt necessary from motives of prudence, as well as of gratitude, 
not merely to soothe his jealous susceptibilities, but to load him with favours. 
He was one of those towards whom ingratitude is not less dangerous than un- 
just, since they resent it passionately, and know how to revenge their felt or 
fancied wrongs, without incurring the imputation of betrayal of their party, or 
desertion of their professed principles.” (Vol. i. p. 88.) 

Chateaubriand’s early youth, passed between a dilapidated feudal 
chateau and remote Breton college, the vagabondage of his early 
manhood in both hemispheres, in forest and camp, under the storm 
and stress of those years of revolution in its first period, which drove 
all aristocratic and almost all French life from its moorings—brought 
to maturity whatever was original, peculiar, and Quixotic—sometimes 
pseudo-Quixotic—in his genius and character, and rendered him 
like Rousseau, eminently self-concentrated, self-conceited, and un- 
sociable. Like Rousseau, Chateaubriand early conceived the idea 
of ‘ Confessions,”’ but, unlike Rousseau, he declared he should not 
take the world into the confidence of the weak or sore places of his 
. soul and life. He has, however, done so, whether in writing of 
himself or others. There is a curious contrast, to the advantage in- 
deed of Chateaubriand’s originality of thought and play of fancy, but 
to the advantage also of M. Guizot’s better regulated mind, self- 
judgment, and judgment of others, between the “ Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe,” and M. Guizot’s “ Mémoires de Mon Temps.” It is im- 
possible to deny that, with all Chateaubriand’s conceits and affecta- 
tions, with all the distortions, more or less conscious as it may be, of 
action and character, caused by the disturbing force of his own ever 
present personality, its pretensions and resentments, his auto- 
biography has a power of description and vividness of colouring of 
the chequered life of his times, which it would be vain to seek in M. 
Guizot’s. On the other hand, no one would take on trust Chateau- 
briand’s estimates of the acts or characters of any of hiscontemporaries, 
without first examining at what points, real or fantastic, they had 
come in contact with himself. He could not see the Féte-Dieu 
celebrated at Lyons in 1803, without referring the re-establish- 
ment of Christianity in France to his “Génie du Christianisme.” 
“Je croyais avoir quelque part a ces bouquets de fleurs, a cette 
joie du ciel gue j’avais rappelée sur la terre.” It is, however, 
quite true that Chateaubriand possessed a peculiar faculty— 
partly due to his vivid imagination, partly, it must in justice be 
owned, to the element of fearless independence in his character, and 
his habitual disregard of interested considerations of the lower sort— 
for doing, at critical epochs, what Madame de Staél termed, “un 
devoir qui nous distingue,” and striking what might sometimes almost 
be termed literary and rhetorical coups d’état. His public life was a 
series of conspicuous, not to say ostentatious, sacrifices to a cause and 
principle which he takes care to tell us were not those of his rational 
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and interior conviction. He did life-long battle, as he affirms, for 
Church and Crown, from a point of honour not very intelligible in 
its origin or obligation ; but his real and intimate faith was in his 
own divine right to unceasing incense. This the human race will 
not pay long to anyone; and Chateaubriand sought refuge for his 
unsatisfied vanity in the profession of ennut of everything—as Rous- 
seau had in suicide. In politics, with which our concern is at pre- 
sent, his insociability made opposition his natural element. By his 
own acknowledgment, he would act alone, or would not act at all. 
When Napoleon, always in quest of talent that might be made 
serviceable, first appointed him Secretary of Legation at Rome on 
the strength of his “ Génie du Christianisme,” he says naively, “I 
was by no means convinced that I could be useful in the place I was 
called to fill—I am good for nothing at all in the second rank.” Pre- 
sently, Napoleon, then First Consul, made him minister in the Valais 
—no very important mission. ‘He had come to perceive,” says 
Chateaubriand, “that I was of that race which is only good for any- 
thing when placed in the first line—that I must not be joined or 
mixed with any one, or no good would ever be got out of me.” 

Chateaubriand had, or rather took, an opportunity, under the 
Bourbon Restoration, for that isolated action for which his genius, he 
conceived, was fitted. As envoy from the Villéle Cabinet to the 
Congress of Holy Allies, at Verona, in 1823, he contrived to force 
the hand of a reluctant minister, and a no less reluctant monarch 
(Louis XVIII.) into the impolitic, though successful, Spanish War 
of that year, in which France really made herself the. cat’s-paw of 
the Holy Alliance to extract the chestnuts of Spanish absolutism 
from the fire of revolution. Chateaubriand always claimed the war 
of 1823 as his Spanish War, and certainly, whether as ambassador at 
Verona, or afterwards as foreign minister, he was the one Frenchman 
who had the best right to claim a voluntary initiative in putting 
through that monarchical European work. But as he found no special 
laurel-wreath placed on his brow for it by king, minister, or 
public—as he found, or fancied, himself slighted at court on his first 
appearance there, when his war-policy had triumphed—he was 
thrown back on his old natural proclivity to secession and opposition, 
and took the first opportunity, not a very decent opportunity, of 
indulging it. 

Nothing is of more common observation in politics than to find 
the first fatal shock often given to the power of parties, nay, even to 
dynasties, by some apparently petty cause. It may seem absurd 
when stated, but it is true, that the government, first of the elder, 
and afterwards of the younger Bourbon dynasty, got the first serious 
shake by a sudden split in the ranks of their natural supporters on 
a question which would have seemed so inadequate to such issues as 
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the reduction of the French Five per Cents! That question caused 
the abrupt expulsion of Chateaubriand from the Villéle Cabinet in 
1824; the wayward foreign minister, disgusted that no Te Deums 
were sung to him as the author and finisher of his Spanish War, 
having wrapt himself up in sullen silence in the Chamber of Peers 
on that ministerial measure, and having spread, as it was suspected, 
or detected, ambiguas voces about it among the many malcontents— 
principally Parisian fundholders—against it out of doors. Retired 
to his natural réle of opposition, Chateaubriand became the most 
formidable member of that opposition, in the Royalist ranks them- 
selves, which succeeded in overthrowing a moderate Royalist govern- 
ment (that of M. de Villéle), and creating such difficulties for “ the 
King’s government” in any hands, that a monarch of weak mind 
and strong prejudice cut them short at last by the Polignae Ministry 
and the ordonnances, which sent ihe elder Bouibions: a third time 
into exile. 

Twelve years later, in 1836, the same five per cent. question came 
up again under Louis Philippe’s Government on the unauthorised 
initiative of the then Minister of Finance, M. Humann. The effect 
was still more immediate in overthrowing a ministry, and scarcely 
. less permanently injurious to the stability of the new dynasty than it 
had been to the old, since it produced the tirst schism between the more 
and the less popular sections of what might be termed the govern- 
mental party under the House of Orleans—a schism which came to 
a head in the successful parliamentary coalition in which M. Guizot, 
not very consistently with his austere Conservatism, took an active 
part, against the Médlé Ministry, in 1837—1839. M. Guizot has 
placed on record a conversation he had with M. Bertin de Vaux, 
long the proprietor of that highly influential newspaper, the Journal 
des Débats. In 1824, M. Bertin de Vaux had called on the Prime 
Minister, M. de Villéle, to get him to make peace with Chateaubriand, 
after his abrupt dismissal, by giving him the embassy to Rome. On 
his refusal, the journalist threatened the minister that he would 
upset his Government, as he had done preceding ones; and, with 
Chateaubriand’s energetic collaboration, in the end he kept his word. 
But the overthrow of the Villéle Ministry drew after it ultimately 
that of the elder Bourbon dynasty, which neither Chateaubriand, nor 
Bertin de Vaux had deliberately wished to accomplish. Accordingly, 
when Guizot, Thiers, and the Coté Gauche, declared open war on the 
Moélé Ministry, M. Bertin de Vaux frankly said to M. Guizot, “I 
feel assuredly as much friendship for you as I ever did for Chateau- 
briand ; but the Débats shall not follow you into opposition. I will 
not set to work a second time to undermine a government, of which 


I wish to promote the permanence and stability. Once has been 
once too often.” 
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It is a circumstance more significant than edifying, as a trait of 
character that King Louis Philippe—who, as M. Guizot tells us, was 
vehemently opposed to the measure above referred to, for reim- 
bursing the principal or reducing the interest of the Five per Cents., 
“which he regarded,” says our memorialist, “as unjust in itself, 
injurious to his Government, inconsistent with public faith, and even 
questionable in legality ”—-was himself a habitual purchaser, with 
the annual savings from the portion of his civil list appropriated to 
his own personal expenditure, of small amounts of Five per Cent. 
stock. This M. Guizot does not tell us, but we are told it by an 
authentic publication which was made soon after the February 
Revolution, under the title of Revue Retrospective, of all the docu- 
ments, whether of a public or private nature, found in the palaces 
and bureaux of the Orleans dynasty, which appeared to bear in any 
manner on the character and policy of that dynasty. Few houses, 
royal or unroyal, have been subjected to such sudden and ruthless 
revelations—few perhaps would have stood such with less serious 
damage. But certainly this habit of investing small savings in the 
Five per Cents. seems partly to explain—as M. Taschereau, the 
editor of the Revue Retrospective, observed at the time—the vehement 
opposition of the great fundholder at the Tuileries to the sound © 
financial measure of reimbursement or reduction of the Five per 
Cents. : 

There is nothing very astonishing in this little trait of fellow- 
feeling between the Citizen King and his bourgeois brother-holders of 
Five per Cent. stock. What may seem more so, is the facile complais- 
ance shown towards that feeling by the Citizen King’s Ministry of 
1836, headed by the Doctrinaire Duke de Broglie, and of which the 
Doctrinaire M. Guizot was a subordinate member. Those Ministers 
thought the measure in question just, legal, and expedient. They 
were backed—nay, pushed to its adoption—by a majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies. And yet, apparently in deference to the 
pensée immuable of fund-holding royalty, they threw their too honest 
Chancellor of the Exchequer overboard, and were themselves—by a 
poetical justice one can’t help chuckling over, even at this distance of — 
time—overthrown by a vote of the Chamber of Deputies, insisting, 
and rightly insisting, on some distinct pledge for at least the future 
adoption of a measure admitted to be just in principle, and deemed 
urgent in practice to cut short the course of that dynasty of deficits 
then just opening. .M. Guizot laments that the Louis-Philippist 
majority never again recovered that force of cohesion in all its sections, 
which it lost—as the Royalist Restoration majority had lost before— 
by a pitiful five per cent. schism. Pitiful enough, certainly ; but, to 
an English eye, the weak point in French politics at either epoch 
was not, what M. Guizot thinks, the undue stress laid on a mere 
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matter of honest finance and sound public economy, but, on the 
contrary, the carelessness of public economy, which maintained pre- 
dominance, and the postponement of a clear practical public interest 
to party passion, petty class interests, or royal influence—unavowed, 
but not undetected. 

There is sometimes a succession of untoward incidents in public 
affairs which bears an aspect of little less than fatality, and seems to 
recur more markedly in French politics than in any other, from the 
epoch of the diamond necklace downward. Sucha “run of ill luck” 
befell the Orleans dynasty in the last months of its existence, and 
laid it open to a malignity of attack and aspersion almost without 
precedent. M. Guizot makes a clean breast, in his last volume, of 
some jobs of which he confesses himself to have been cognisant— 
some little private bargains between friends for purchase and sale 
of the “tenant-right” of certain places. M. Guizot also records 
some graver scandals of official malversation, which, as soon as 
detected, his Government handed over to public justice. All, how- 
ever, helped to heap odium on an already unpopular ministry. 
Aristides the Just himself would have fatigued the French Demos, 
had he enjoyed, like M. Guizot, an eight years’ lease of power; and 
it was a Godsend to have colourable pleas afforded from any quarter 
for ostracising that “ austere intrigant,” as his enemies termed him. 
There was grave menace for the monarchy—sentence of death for the 
Ministry, could Louis Philippe have read it right—in the standing 
toast at the political banquets of 1847——“_A Ja probité politique !” 

It is perhaps too soon to assign definitively its relative rank among 
French governments of the nineteenth century to the peculiar type 
of monarchy which rose from the barricades of July, 1830, and fell 
under those of February, 1848. One praise cannot be refused it— 
that of having lived longer than any previous French régime in 
this century. The Consulate and Empire together lasted some 
fifteen years, including the galvanic resurrection of the Hundred 
Days—the two reigns of the Restoration, say, sixteen—that of 
Louis Philippe between seventeen and eighteen. Till some French 
dynasty shall outlive its teens, the surviving adherents of the House 
of Orleans may claim some credit for at least the comparative 
stability of the régime they supported. The revolution which over- 
threw the throne of Louis Philippe has been described as a revolu- 
tion of ennui. La France s’ennuie! A political régime France 
shall not get tired of were an invention which would deserve higher 
honours than any yet bestowed on the rarest products of International 
Exhibitions. If France gets tired of a government too fond of 
keeping the peace, still more certainly does she get tired of a govern- 
ment which engages her in protracted warfare. With all the 
popular admiration which hung on the triumphant chariot-wheels of 
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the First Napoleon, France got tired much sooner of fighting his 
battles than he of winning them. And if the Third Napoleon could 
even have emulated the First in remodelling the map of Europe, 
France would have got tired again, not less thoroughly than she 
did sixty years back, of the overstrained efforts and enormous sacri- 
fices required to revindicate the ascendancy—ephemeral as odious— 
of mere military force. 
JoHn WILson. 








REGRET. 


Now the days are all gone over 
Of our singing, love by lover, 
Days of summer-coloured seas, 
Days of many melodies. 


Now the nights are all past over 

Of our dreaming, where dreams hover 
In a mist of fair false things, 

Nights with quiet folded wings. 


Now the kiss of child and mother, 
Now the speech of sister and brother, 
Are but with us as strange words, 

Or old songs of last year’s birds. 


Now all good that comes or goes is 

As the smell of last year’s roses, 

As the shining in our eyes 

Of dead summer in past skies. 
A. C. Swinpurne. 
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ScrENTIFICc inquiry into the writings and philosophy of Plato has 
been promoted in a remarkable degree since the commencement of 
the present century by the studies of many learned and critical 
writers. It is true that admiration for Plato has been entertained 
for ages past, and more especially since the publication, in 1483, of 
the Latin translation of his works made by Marsilius Ficinus, which 
brought the Platonic writings within the reach of a public so much 
wider than before; but much was still wanting to any proper com- 
prehension of them, and it really seemed as if the task of penetrating 
to the often recondite sense of the world-famous dialogues increased 
in difficulty in proportion to the efforts made for its accomplishment. 
And this arose not merely from the fact of the writings being specu- 
lative, but also from the very character of their collection displaying 
the perplexing fact that its separate parts were not always in the 
closest harmony, the teaching of some appearing opposed to the 
teaching of others. That collection of works which antiquity has 
handed down to us under the name of Plato—and the estimation 
in which the philosopher was held, has preserved . from loss all 
that ever were attributed to him—consists for the most part of 
dialogues, some, both in subject-matter and in compass, of the utmost 
importance, others but of average merit, and some not even worthy 
of so high classification. In these dialogues questions of philosophy 
and politics are debated between various persons, Socrates being 
generally represented as conducting the discussions, and exercising 
the superior art of the skilled dialectician either in the refutation of 
opponents (sophists and such like), or in the instruction of ingenuous 
youth. Some of these dialogues go no further than the simple 
combating of philosophic errors and false social theories ; in others 
the leading speaker (as Socrates in the Republic and Phedo, and 
Timeeus in the dialogue bearing his name) proceeds to direct instruc- 
tion, and to the analysis of speculative points of ethics, politics, or 
natural philosophy ; while, between these two classes, other dialogues 
seem to hold a sort of middle place, in so far as they contain neither 
direct didactics on the one hand, nor simple negations on the other, 
but aim at an indirect enunciation of certain truths by means, of 
dialectic definitions. Another considerable difficulty has been that 
of ascertaining the writer’s actual opinions, and in distinguishing 
which of the various views brought forward he himself embraced, 
and which of those refuted he himself rejected. But a still greater 


(1) Dre Sammiune DER PLATONISCHEN ScHRIFTEN, zUR ScHEIDUNG DER EcHTEN VON 
DEN UNECHTEN, UNTERSUCHT von C. ScHaarscummpt. Bonn: 1866. 
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obstacle to the full comprehension of these writings lies in the fact 
that, besides their want of harmony in scope and in teaching, they 
display the most extraordinary differences in form of composition and 
in literary style. 

To explain this peculiarity the ancients themselves asserted that 
unauthentic documents had crept into the collection of Plato’s 
writings, and the investigations of modern authors have thrown the 
strongest corroborative light upon this assertion. But the extent of 
such interpolations is a matter still hotly disputed. Indeed there 
are even still conservative Platonists to be found who continue to 
uphold the genuineness of the entire collection of writings which 
bear the name of Plato, regardless of the fact that critical inquiry 
has long since established the contrary. And the necessity of first 
deciding which writings can safely be attributed to Plato, and which 
rejected, has, as may well be imagined, made the attainment of a 
thorough comprehension of his real teaching so difficult as to delay 
to the present time the application of the only method calculated to 
secure so desirable an object. 

We must honestly yield to German philosophers and philologers 
the merit of having brought the study of Plato, the most talented 
as well as the most tasteful prose writer of Grecian antiquity, to the 
position which it occupies at the present day. It was Friedrich 
Schleiermacher who led the way ‘to a more penetrating and felicitous 
interpretation of Plato than had been reached by his predecessors, 
meritorious though they were, in England, France, and Germany. 
Schleiermacher perceived the incongruity of attributing to an author 
so far-seeing andso artistic as Plato those minor insignificant dialogues, 
which, while only mediocre, and sometimes worse than mediocre, both 
in form and matter, had been, up to his day, permitted to hold a place 
among thecollected writings as juvenile productions of the philosopher, 
side by side with such sublime and splendid works as the Republic, the 
Banquet, or the Phedo. But the deeper Schleiermacher entered into 
the literary instinct of the philosopher, the wider door he opened to 
more searching criticism. He was followed by Ast and Socher, 
who both, though regarding the subject from very different points of 
view, yet concurred in rejecting several even of the greater pieces, 
the authenticity of which had previously been unassailed. Of the 
two, the rejections suggested by Ast were the more comprehensive. 
His endeavour to separate the genuine from the spurious writings 
was opposed by Hermann, who attempted to substitute what he 
called a purely historical interpretation of Plato for that generally 
received. He considered that the intellectual unity of Plato’s works 
(on the existence of which unity he felt their genuineness and 
chronological order to depend) should not be sought for, with 
Schleiermacher, in any methodical inter-dependence, nor, with Ast, 
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in any entirely uniform system of interpretation, but in the intel- 
lectual individuality of their (presumed) common author, which, he 
contended, even in its most normal development, was too rich and active 
not to justify by the variety of transitions through which it passed 
a far greater difference in the character of its productions than such 
theories as he opposed could admit of. Hermann’s arguments, how- 
ever, met with successful opposition, more especially from Brandis 
and Zeller, while the conservative side of the question found sup- 
porters, amongst others, in C. Steinhart and Fr. Susemihl. 

Matters stood thus when Professor Bonitz, of Vienna, a scholar 
already distinguished in Platonic investigation, showed, from an 
examination of the works we have already mentioned (amongst 
which he justly assigned the pre-eminence to that of Schleiermacher) 
that the failure of all these in arriving at reliable results was attri- 
butable to the vagueness of method employed. At his suggestion, 
in the year 1859, the Academy of Sciences at Vienna offered a prize 
for an essay which should thoroughly investigate the genuineness of 
the Platonic writings, and, if possible, lead to some definite conclusion 
on the subject. This prize was gained by Fr. Ueberweg, then residing 
in Bonn, whose work, “ On the Authenticity and Chronological Order 
of the Works of Plato,” however limited in positive results, has yet 
the especial merit of having exposed and dissipated many prejudices 
which, while obscuring important matters of fact, had succeeded in 
holding their ground against the less vigorous assaults of his prede- 
cessors. Though not so happy in his inquiry into the position and 
personal history of Plato, Ueberweg has notwithstanding, by his 
rejection of the Parmenides, and by the proof he gives of Munk’s 
previous assertion that the production of some dialogues, such as 
Theeetetus, Phzedo, and Philebus (excepting the Laws), was subse- 
quent, in point of time, to that of Plato’s most systematic works, the 
Republic, and Timzous, afforded us grounds for expecting definite 
results from Platonic investigations. His rejection of the Parmenides 
he has triumphantly vindicated against the opposition of Deuschle 
and Susemihl, while his chronological argument, demolishing as it 
does the idea started by Schleiermacher, and adopted by nearly all 
subsequent writers on the subject, that, namely, which classes the 
Platonic writings under certain literary periods, has also powerfully 
affected the question of authenticity. 

The foregoing may be taken as a rough sketch of the condition 
and history of the Platonic controversy up to the appearance of the 
remarkable work of Dr. Schaarschmidt, the title of which heads the 
present article. As his deductions, while giving rise, as they are 
already doing, to much debate in Germany amongst a public well 
prepared by previous works to receive and investigate any new 
* (1) Untersuchungen iiber die Echtheit und Zeitfolge Platonischer Schriften und iber 
die Hauptmomente in Plato’s Leben. Vienna: C. Gerold’s Sohn. 1861. 
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arguments on the subject, may be likely to cause a specially rude 
shock to our hitherto little disturbed English faith in what we may, 
without irreverence, call the canon of Plato, it may be well, before 
describing them, to tell our readers who Dr. Schaarschmidt is, and 
thus to show, as a claim at least to their examination of his work, 
that he stakes a high and well-earned reputation as a scholar and 
critic upon the results of his investigation here set before us. 

Dr, Schaarschmidt, then, is a Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Bonn, and already well known by erudite works on 
subjects of philosophic interest. Amongst these we may cite his 
“ Developments of Modern Speculation,” his ‘‘ Documentary View of 
the Philosophy of Des Cartes and Spinoza,” his work on “ Philolaus, 
and the Fragments of the Books attributed to him,” while many 
readers in this country must be already familiar with his name as 
author of an important and valuable work on the “ Life, Writings, 
anj Philosophy of John of Salisbury.’’* 

The antecedents of our author, therefore, it will be seen, while 
proving his book to contain not the lucubrations of a hasty and 
unqualified tyro, but the result of long study and wide experience 
in the field of his choice, may justify us, without pronouncing any 
decided opinion on the question he debates, in inviting the attention 
of the students and admirers of Plato to arguments which require 
rather to be examined with care and refuted by sound reasoning than 
to be scouted (as we fear they may be by cursory readers) as visionary, 
extravagant, and subversive. 

As, however, we must confess at the outset that Dr. Schaar- 
schmidt’s deductions, leading as they do to the absolute rejection of 
a very large part of those writings for so many ages accepted as the 
genuine productions of Plato, must be absolutely astounding to 
English ears, unfamiliar with the previous steps of a controversy so 
long energetically waged in Germany, we think it well to transcribe 
those parts of Dr. Schaarschmidt’s Introduction which seem to set 
forth with most distinctness at the same time the plan and the justi- 
fication of his undertaking. He says, p. 1 :— 

‘‘ Tt is self-evident that no clear understanding of the chronological order of 
Plato’s works, of his own mental development, and of the exact scope of his 
teachings, can be attained, unless some agreement be come to as to which works 
of those commonly attributed to him are really his own, and which are the 
productions of other writers; and none who have taken even a cursory view of 
the subject can fail to perceive the absence of any such agreement. And yet it 
is just in the case of such a writer as Plato that we should least expect to find 
difficulty in distinguishing the true offspring of his brain from the false, since 
the remarkable originality which could introduce an entirely peculiar system of 
thought and an entirely novel style of literature, could not fail to impress upon 


his genuine productions the stamp of that originality. In short, to reach any 
sound solution of the question, we must set aside the untrustworthy authority 
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of a tradition which has for ages assigned to the philosopher a series of writings 
not his own, and enter on that course of investigation which distinguished 
inquirers have long since indicated as essential, but which, in spite of their 
suggestions and even the deductions of common sense, has not hitherto been 
pursued with the thoroughness the occasion requires. 

‘‘ The first essential toa thorough investigation of all these works which have 
been attributed to Plato, on the unanimous, or, at all events, on the greatly 
preponderating testimony of inquirers, is extreme caution in the use of those 
accounts which antiquity has handed down to us of the philosopher’s life and 
writings, and which form, more or less, the bases of modern assertions and 
expositions of his philosophy. An unprejudiced criticism of the details which 
ancient biographers have given of Plato leaves no doubt that these accounts, in 
so far as they spring from doubtful or impure sources (as, in fact, they nearly 
all do), must be regarded as untrustworthy, and so set aside; and with them 
the theories of later writers, based upon them, must also fall to the ground. 
The assistance of which such a course as this may seem to deprive us is only a 
seeming one, and confuses instead of throwing light upon inquiry into the 
extent of the Platonic collection. On the other hand, we have an external and 
objective test of incalculable value for the genuineness of the Platonic writings 
in the testimony of Aristotle, which only requires impartial consideration to 
authenticate, at all events, the most important part of the collection. The 
dialogues of his great predecessor are copiously used and frequently cited 
by Aristotle, whose testimony is the best guarantee for the genuineness of 
whatever he refers to as Platonic. 

‘‘ The only question that can arise in using the writings of Aristotle to verify 
those of Plato is, whether those books and the passages in them containing such 
citations are really Aristotelean, and not of later origin, in which latter case the 
citations would, of course, lose all value. Caution must also be used in accepting 
many passages in the undoubted works of Aristotle as citations from Plato, if, 
without direct mention of Plato, they refer merely to works attributed to him, 
or if they mention Plato without referring to any special dialogue. For it is 
very conceivable that the authors of pseudo-Platonic dialogues, familiar ‘with 
the writings of Aristotle, would interweave from those writings statements 
concerning Plato, and even maxims of the Stagirite himself into their fabrica- 
tions ; nay, would even make such the bases of their dialogues, thus making 
Aristotle appear to quote from writings falsely attributed to Plato, while, in 
fact, the very contrary was the case. 

‘‘ Neglect of these two points exposes the inquirer to the alternative either of 
abandoning the weighty testimony of Aristotle altogether, or of perverting it to 
the establishment of erroneous assumptions. In the former case, he deprives 
himself of every objective warrant for the genuineness of the Platonic writings ; 
in the latter, he is compelled to admit as genuine many writings not only 
unsubstantiated by Aristotle, but, on the contrary, vitiated as regards their 
Platonic character by the fact of their plagiary of Aristotle. A proper estimate 
of Aristotle’s testimony holds the just mean between these two extremes, 
enabling us, as it does, to place beyond question the genuineness of the most 
important, if not of all, of the Platonic writings.” 


It thus appears that the method pursued by the author in order to 
carry out his inquiry into the genuineness of the “Corpus Plato- 
nicum” consists in first establishing the authenticity of certain of 
its contents by means of the testimony of Aristotle. From these 
works, thus established, he deduces a canon of criticism which he 
applies to the remaining portions, unsupported as they are by ex- 
ternal testimony of any value. His rejection of all other testimonies 
of antiquity besides that of Aristotle, he justifies by showing how 
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very general in ancient times was the attribution of spurious works 
to distinguished authors ; how early this practice came into vogue, 
and how difficult the want of critical acumen rendered its exposure. 
He says, p. 10 :— 


‘If the possibility, firstly, that so many heterogeneous writings should have 
gathered round the name of a single man, and secondly, that such a collection 
should have been, with few exceptions, regarded as authentic from the best 
days of the Alexandrian school down to our own, should seem astonishing to 
any of my readers, I would beg to call his attention to the following fucts. It 
was not the fate of Plato alone, but of all the other great classics of Greece, from 
Homer downwards, to have works fathered upon them as foreign to, as they 
were unworthy of, their genius. Not to travel beyond the philosophers for 
examples, was not an entire Pythagorean literature actually forged and believed 
in, despite the well-grounded and thoroughly reliable tradition which declared 
that neither Pythagoras nor the members of his school ever committed their 
teachings to writing? And this is a superstition which has not entirely died 
out even at the present day. And have not numerous spurious productions 
been assigned to authors—such, in particular, as Democritus and Aristotle— 
who lived in more enlightened times and circumstances, and whose undisputed 
writings, still extant, supplied a touchstone of authenticity to the critic? Did 
we possess, at the present day, the complex of Aristotle’s works, we should note 
in his case, as in Plato’s, the fact that the uncritically formed collection con- 
tained a kernel of what is authentic, round which had deposited itself a mass of 
spurious matter greater, indeed, in volume, but incomparably inferior in value. 
And even what we have remaining of his works shows such manifest adultera- 
tion (as, for instance, certain parts of the Organon, and of the Metaphysics, the 
three books of Ethics, the two of Rhetoric, &c.), as have long since necessitated 
a whole series of rejections, in order to distinguish between the works of the 
master and those of his scholars and successors. While, however, in the case 
of Aristotle’s works, the peculiarly bad condition of the text, even in the least 
faulty editions, greatly diminishes the prospect of any satisfactory conclusion 
being reached, the poetic character, and the dramatic form of the Platonic 
writings, as well as their inimitable originality, afford good ground for expect- 
ing some satisfactory results from inquiry into the question of their authen- 
ticity.” 

After giving a brief history of the controversy up to the present 
time, Dr. Schaarschmidt proceeds to inquire whether any light can 
be thrown on the authorship of the Platonic writings by biographical 
traditions, and other notices of the ancients. This inquiry he decides 
in the negative, thus agreeing with the deductions of Karsten,’ and 
of Von Stein;? and rejects as fallacious the theories of modern 
writers based on such traditions. Proceeding to examine the brief 
but important notices given by Aristotle of Plato’s early connection 
with the system of Heraclitus, and his late production of the laws, 
he combines an investigation into the general testimonies of the 
ancients with the particular one of Aristotle, as regards the genuine- 
ness of the Platonic writings. 

(1) Karsten, H. F. Commentatio critica de Platonis que feruntur epistolis, preecipue 
tertia, septima et octava. Utrecht, 1864. 


(2) H. von Stein. Sieben Biicher zur Geschichte des Platonismus, &c. Gottingen 
1862—1864. 
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Dr. Schaarschmidt has had as predecessors in this investigation 
such writers as Trendelenburg, Zeller, Suckow, and Ueberweg, but 
he finds a justification for a far more trenchant criticism than theirs 
in the consideration that many of the works attributed to Aristotle 
(as, for instance, the third book of the Rhetoric, or the eleventh of 
the Metaphysics) are themselves of doubtful authenticity, and con- 
sequently that citations from such doubtful books cannot be depended 
on as establishing the authenticity of works of Plato. If, he 
argues, within a century of the death of Plato, the body of his work 
was so adulterated by spurious writings that a critical author so 
distinguished as Aristophanes of Byzantium, the curator of the 
Alexandrian library, was unable to distinguish between the genuine 
and the fictitious, how can passages from works falsely attributed to 
Aristotle vouch for the authenticity of those of Plato? and how 
much less still can later philosophers and writers succeed in doing 
so? This argument, which at the first flush might seem to prove 
too much, will be found on examination to affect practically only 
the possibility of establishing the authenticity of such works as 
Dr. Schaarschmidt sees reason for rejecting; for we must bear 
in mind that proof not probability is the point brought here into 
debate. 

The investigation into this subject of ancient testimony is pur- 
sued with a careful and candid consideration of all the available 
evidence, and this part of the subject closed with the following 
summary of results, pp. 111, 112 :— 


‘*Hence it appears that only the Republic, Timzus, the Laws, Pheedo, the 
Banquet, Phzedrus and Theztetus, can be regarded as genuine works of Plato, 
cited as such by Aristotle; that Gorgias, Meno, and the lesser Hippias, were 
known to Aristotle, but not numed by him as works of Plato; that the weight of 
probability isin favour of Gorgias, as a work vouched for by Aristotle; and 
that, as regards all the other works attributed to Plato (not even excepting 
such writings as Lysis, Laches, Euthydemus, the Apology, and Menexenus), 
it is unlikely, or at least uncertain, that they were known to Aristotle at all.” 

‘* This result, however small it may appear in proportion to the number of 
works attributed to Plato, will not seem so in proportion to their individual im- 
portance. If we except Gorgias and Protagoras, as probably genuine works, 
from the list of the doubtful ones, the vast preponderance of importance is on 
the side of those works directly authenticated by the evidence of Aristotle. A 
careful examination of the all-important points of composition and subject- 
matter, will show the works directly quoted by Aristotle to be by far the best 
of the whole collection, with which the probably genuine dialogues, Protagoras 
and Gorgias, are alone fit to be compared. All the other dialogues exhibit an 
absence of some or of all the peculiar excellences which distinguish the 
genuine works. Of these latter they fall short either in matter, form, plan, or 
execution ; some in every one of these points; not to speak of the traces they 
show of imitation of, and plagiarism from Platonic as well as from Xenophon- 
tian and Aristotelean writings, which it is out of the question to attribute to 
Plato himself. And for these reasons (of their own intrinsic weakness) all these 
supposed works of Plato have been long ago suspected, with the single exception 
of the Philebus, which, however, even if not hitherto disputed, have given rise 
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to frequent doubts, and proof of the spuriousness of which will be adduced 
further on.” 


Dr. Schaarschmidt next proceeds in his fourth chapter to lay down, 
as he is fairly bound to do, a canon of criticism applicable to the 
different parts of the collection. In order to discover and establish 
this canon he enters on a careful and exhaustive examination of 
all remarks in Plato’s works indicating his views on authorship 
in general, and his own authorship in particular, considering this 
course the one most likely to show in what class of literary pro- 
ductions those of Plato should be placed. We are fortunately not 
left without sufficient information on this very important point. Our 
author shows by unequivocal assertions of the philosopher himself, 
that Plato meant his writings to be regarded as poetical, contrasting 
them, as he does, with other productions, not only of the ancient 
epic, but of the later lyrical and dramatic poetry. Plato lays down 
as an established fact that the poets of his nation were fosterers of 
superstition and corrupters of morals, and sets himself the task of 
supplanting their vicious system by a new style of poetry whose 
vocation should be to set forth examples of a noble humanity. With 
this object, instead of the guilt-stained heroes of national song, he 
presents to view the contests and conquests, the life and death of 
Socrates, whom he regards as the noblest and purest hero of 
humanity. In support of this statement Dr. Schaarschmidt goes on 
to say, p. 134. et seg. :— 


“The negative tendency of Plato’s writings, therefore, is to provide both 
opposition and antidote to the false art of popular poets and mythologists, and 
to that of the rhetoricians, who, following their guidance, mislead mankind by 
means of immoral deifications to false notions of heavenly as well as of earthly 
things, and thus of immortality itself; while the positive tendency of Plato’s 
writings is to oppose to these perverted views images of courageous truth- 
seeking, of the true pursuit of virtue, of the overthrow of an arrogant and 
sophistical sciolism, of the conquest of the world by philosophy, and finally of 
a better and eternal future.” 

‘* That this was the fundamental idea of Plato’s writings in accordance with 
which he framed both their form and matter, he himself shows most unequivo- 
cally in his last great work—the Laws—wherein on other points, also, he 
expresses himself more explicitly than in the rest of his writings. In the Laws 
he reiterates his condemnatory verdict against the national literature of the 
Greeks, poetical as well as philosophical, as being impure in origin and demoral- 
ising in operation ; and at the same time he most distinctly indicates the inten- 
tion of his writings, when, in answer to the inquiry what attractive and instruc- 
tive excitement to. study he would substitute in the education of youth for the 
works he desired to remove from their reach, and what better type of intellectual 
food he would offer them, he gives the following reply :—‘ Such a type is not 
far to seek. When I think over the discourse which has occupied us from the 
early morning until now, it seems to me in some degree to have resulted from 
divine inspiration; in any case I consider it to bear complete analogy to a true 
poem. And perhaps it is no great wonder that my own remarks, when I con- 
sider them as a whole, should give me so much satisfaction. For among all the 
discourses I have ever read or heard, either in verse or prose, I can recall none to 
mind more fit and suitable for the ears of youth. Consequently, I can suggest to the 
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lawgiver and educator no better system of instruction than that of requiring teachers 
to set these very conversations before the young ; and instead of neglecting, to imme- 
diately commit to writing everything akin and similar to these which they happen 
to meet in their readings of poets or prose writers, as well as everything of like ten- 
dency which they may come upon in oral and unwritten communications. And I 
would have him require teachers to study such subjects themselves, and com- 
‘mend them to their pupils, while he should refuse the assistance of any teacher 
to whom such a course might be distasteful, and only entrust the instruction 
and training of the young to persons like-minded with himself in the apprecia- 
tion of such matters.’”” (Laws vii. 811, C, E.) 

With this we may compare another pregnant extract from the 


same book of the Laws :— 


“ Hpeic éoper tpaywtiag avrol womtal cara divapuy 6 te Kaddlorne Gpa Kai 
dplornc. mdca ovy hiv i toditEa Evvéornke pipnore Tov KadXAlorov Kal apiorov 
Blov, 6 3h paper tpeic ye Ovrwc elvat tpaywolav rv GAnOeorarny.” (VII. 817, B.) 

From these passages Professor Schaarschmidt argues that, so far 
from banishing poetry and literature from his model state, Plato 
would retain them as a vehicle of instruction; only desiring to re- 
place the popular literature of the day by one of a better class; as a 
sample of which better class he considers the dialogues to have been 
composed. He next proceeds to show how Plato’s philosophy in 
general, and his construction of the dialogues in particular, accord 
with this theory. Having thus assigned an entirely practical motive 
for Plato’s literary effort, he draws the natural inference that the 


genuine dialogues, notwithstanding their speculative character, have 
a preponderating political tendency. As the True and the Good are 
convertible terms with Plato, it follows as a logical sequence that his 
philosophy assumes the character of a political amelioration, supported 
indeed by metaphysical and cosmological theories, but of its own 


nature essentially practical. He says (we condense from pp. 141, 
142) :-— 


‘* The facts, firstly, that Plato’s writings, according to his own express asser- 
tion, assume a prior acquaintance with the subjects they treat of (just as the 
early epics and plays assume a prior acquaintance with the myths they celebrate, 
and a recognition of the fundamental, thoral, and religious ideas they represent) 
and, secondly, that the dialogues are not intended (and, according to Plato’s 
views on the subject of authorship, could never have been intended) for mere 
scientific instruction, preclude the notion that they were designed ‘ to develop 
a philosophical system,’ supposing Plato ever to have possessed such a system ; 
a fact which, however frequently assumed, neither has been nor can be demon- 
strated.” 

‘*From these considerations it follows that the writings of Plato are rightly 
described by Aristotle as exoteric, that is as ‘ philosophy for the people,’ though 
neither in the sense of being written for a wide public without education or 
capacity for education, nor in that of forming the general outlines of a system 
whose particular details were reserved for an initiated few. Plato was too much 
of an aristocrat, on the one hand, to be desirous of addressing himself to the 
multitude, while, on the other, the use made by Aristotle of his writings pre- 
cludes our imagining the existence of any esoteric Platonic teachings apart from 
them. The terms exoteric and esoteric are only used to distinguish the different 
manners of representation, according as the dialectic or scientific method is 
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followed. Plato’s scientific views were unquestionably the same whether spoken 
or written, but the esthetic standard of his dramas (so to speak, though they 
were only meant to be read, not to be acted) excluded much that was not only 
admissible, but essential, in oral communications.” 


It is from this point of view that Dr. Schaarschmidt defines the 
artistic form of the Platonic dialogue; and his definition, which, 
while classing the Platonic with the Socratic, shows the former to be ~ 
a wide extension of the latter, is important enough to justify our 
translating it in extenso :— 


‘*We learn that even in Socrates’ lifetime philosophical discussions which 
arose in his conversations were committed to writing; and this was still more 
likely to be done after his death, with the object either of perpetuating the 
memory of that great man’s doctrine and personality, or of defending his cha- 
racter after his judicial murder; a task fulfilled, as we know, by Xenophon in 
his Memorabilia. Plato, then, in writing Socratic dialogues, had before him a 
germ, if nothing more, of his subject. For we may plainly infer from the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon that the first records of the followers of Socrates were 
simple reproductions of their master’s expressions, derived partly from personal 
recollection, partly perhaps from hearsay at second or third hand, without refer- 
ence to any standard of zesthetic excellence. While retaining the fundamental 
idea that the Socratic dialogue should serve to chronicle the actual discussions of the 
immortal master, Plato, under the influence of his artistic fancy and original 
thought, raised this class of writing to a new and perfect state, by the introduc- 
tion of the freest modifications both of form and matter. He was thus the first 
to give literary importance to the Socratic dialogue, which up to his time had 
been content to serve a subjective purpose, without promoting any objective 
one by claiming consideration on the grounds of beauty of form. 

‘It is highly characteristic of the enthusiastic, idealistic, and szsthetic in- 
tellect of Plato, that he should have combined the faithful and simple narration 
of the discourses of Socrates (exhibiting as they do the immediate application of 
that master’s method, and the immediate aspect of the Socratic philosophy) with 
the foundation of a class of artistic literature, which represents the great teacher 
as interpenetrated by the spirit of his great scholar, and, freed from the restric- 
tions of mortality, as made the representative of a sublime and universal 
system of thought. By thus modifying the ordinary Socratic dialogue, Plato 
becomes the originator of philosophical drama. For if it be of the essence of 
the true drama to raise to general importance historical (or supposed historical) 
events, by setting them forth as freed from their mere temporal restrictions, 
then undoubtedly Plato, who, while treating Socrates, his friends, scholars, 
and opponents, as historical characters, makes them also representatives of in- 
tellectual tendencies and moral conditions, elevates them into dramatic cha- 
racters and the Socratic dialogue into the philosophical drama.” 


It is this character then, exhibited by the authenticated Pla- 
tonic writings, which Dr. Schaarschmidt applies as a criterion to 
the unauthenticated ones, and to those more doubtful works 
which fail to exhibit any such character. But, in addition to this 
test, he avails himself of further critical considerations which 
tend to support’ his views; such, for instance, as arise from exami- 
nation of the doctrines enunciated and the style and language used. 
Without the additional evidences which the examination of these 
latter points affords, Dr. Schaarschmidt’s canon, deduced from the 
fundamental dramatic motive which he shows to have actuated the 
philosopher, might in some respects be regarded as a petitio principii, 
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or, at all events, as an arbitrary assumption; such an idea, however, 
is scarcely tenable in face of the careful and acute criticism of matter, 
style, and diction, to which he subjects in turn each of the dialogues 
whose authenticity he desires to overthrow ; and it is at least remark- 
able to observe how closely the results he claims to obtain from the 
application of his general canon tally with those which spring from 
the minuter criticism of the teachings and language of the disputed 
writings, and what strong support each method of inquiry affords to 
the other. 

Another characteristic of the true Platonic dialogues we find in- 
sisted upon, in furtherance of their claim to be regarded as essentially 
dramatic, is “ that they always present a consistent whole to philo- 
sophic study; and, though starting as it were from some fortuitous 
incident, they yet have the constant aim of raising their readers to the 
widest contemplation of things divine and human. This appears not 
only in the Republic and Timzus, but in Gorgias and Protagoras, 
in Pheedrus and the Banquet, in Phedo and Theetetus, in all the 
genuine works of Plato; a fact which stamps them more forcibly with 
the dramatic character than any other observable peculiarities of 
composition, imitation, or dicfion; and this characteristic, be it re- 
marked, while the most essential feature of Platonic authorship, is, at 
the same time, the one least susceptible of imitation. . .. Imitators may 
indeed succeed not only in reproducing the doctrines of Plato’s phi- 
losophy, but also many of his dramatic peculiarities of representation, 
scenery, diction, and simile; but they can never attain either to the 
equable fulness and poetic fervour of the Platonic spirit, or to that 
completeness of presentation, that ‘ ponere totum’ wherein the mastery 
of poetic art consists.” It is striking to remark, in confirmation of 
these views, that so skilled and intelligent a student of Plato as 
Socher, without having formed the least idea of the extent of inter- 
polation in the ‘Corpus Platonicum,” should precisely have pitched 
upon the works authenticated directly or indirectly by Aristotle as 
typical of Plato’s genius; and this fact gives a practical proof of the 
accuracy of Schaarschmidt’s deduction thus set forth :— 


‘* Having thus seen that Pheedrus, Protagoras, Gorgias, the Banquet, the 
Republic, Timzeus, Thesetetus, Pheedo, and the Laws are the only works to be 
regarded as authenticated by the testimony of Aristotle, we further find, on a 
closer examination of these works, that, in spite of all differences in detail, they 
are as closely connected together by general similarity of composition and 
object, of philosophic, political, and social views, and finally of style and 
language, as they are in all these respects distinct from the remaining portions 
of the collection. It is these accredited works which have elicited all the 
merited praises heaped upon the name of Plato from ancient times till now. It 
was their glory alone which so far benefited the mediocre, and even the worth- 
less part, of the collection, as to give them a sort of reflected philosophical and 
artistic value from the company in which they were found. No fitting estimate 
can, however, overlook the gulf which separates the genuine from the spurious 
portions of the Platonic collection; as in the genuine all is original and, as it 
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were, created out of a single piece, animated by moral warmth, and giving due 
importance to the ideal both in thought and life, so the spurious ones exhibit 
to him who undertakes a searching analysis a far more mechanical and imitative 
structure. In them he misses the charm of Plato’s dramatic and mimetic style, 
the force and clearness of his dialectical development, the fulness and accuracy 
of his brilliant language, besides his poetic unity, and, above all, that lofty 
idealism of his moral views, to which inferior minds can never reach. On the 
other hand, in these spurious works the student detects the trick of introducing 
passages from the genuine writings (sometimes even from those of Aristotle), and 

_of applying them in a one-sided and un-Platonic manner, while the original 
dramatic form, although retained, obstructs rather than promotes the object at 
which Plato held that literary composition should aim. Again, the characters 
in these spurious dialogues are taken partly from Plato’s own works, partly 
from Xenophon, and even from Aristotle’s notices, but are tricked out with a 
paltry imitation ; and, finally, as for the doctrine set forth, that, too, is borrowed 
from Plato’s true writings in a rough and sometimes unintelligible manner, and 
adulterated by traces of later philosophisings, especially those of Aristotle. In 
full accordance with all this, the style and language of these dialogues deviate 
more or less from the Platonic type: inflation of phrase supplies the Platonic 
fulness ; the Platonic terseness of freshly-created expression yields to the jingle 
of scholastic formulas ; and instead of the wit and grace which in Plato, while 
subserving an earnest purpose, take the reader captive by their charms, we meet 
in the spurious writings with constant stumbling-blocks from coarsenesses, con- 
tradictions, vulgarities, and uncomprehended and ‘incomprehensibl>’ state- 
ments.” (Pp. 154, 155). 

What remains of the collection not vouched for by Aristotle, Dr. 
Schaarschmidt proceeds to divide into three groups, in order to 
simplify the investigation he desires to enter upon. 

The first of these groups consists of such works as the general 
consent of critics pronounces spurious, and which, therefore, require 
enumeration only. These works are—The Definitions, the Didreses pre- 
served by Diogenes Laértius,* the Epistles, the pieces repi duaiov, and 
wept diperiic, the dialogues Demodocus, Sisyphus, Aleyon, Eryxias, 
Axiochus; the Epinomis, Anterastai, Hipparchus, Clitopho, Theages, 
Minos, Alcibiades I. and II., Hippias major, Io, and Menexenus. 

The second group (the consideration of which occupies a large 
portion of the book under notice, and most especially demands the 
attention of Platonic students) contains those more important dia- 
logues which, either on account of their form or purport, or both, 
would, if genuine, powerfully influence our estimate of Plato. To 
this class belong Parmenides, the Sophist, the Statesman, Cratylus, 
Philebus, Euthydemus, and Meno. The three first of these have 
been already pronounced spurious by Socher, though his view met 
with but little encouragement until Ueberweg proved Parmenides to 
be so by arguments so forcible as to to overcome all opposition. Dr. 
Schaarschmidt not. only agrees in the deductions of these writers as 
to Parmenides, but strengthens their arguments by additional con- 
siderations. He also maintains the rejection of the Statesman and 
the Sophist, already set forth by himself in previous separate disqui- 
sitions. As to the Cratylus, the genuineness of which he had like- 


* These have actually been traced to Aristotle! 
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wise previously denied, he upholds his former opinion, and defends 
it against the arguments of Professor Benfey, of Gottingen. On 
the other hand, his rejection of the Philebus, which he undertakes 
with great vigour (pp. 277-326) is entirely new. He regards all 
these dialogues as the work of authors, who not only imitated Plato, 
but were also familiar with the writings of Aristotle, of which 
familiarity he points out unmistakable traces in the dialogues in 
question. Thus, while adducing instances in the Statesman, the 
Sophist, and the Cratylus of imitation from the Thestetus, whereof 
he regards them all as offshoots, he shows how a knowledge of Aris- 
totle’s logic and metaphysics appears in the Sophist (as well as in 
Parmenides), how acquaintance with Aristotle’s politics is betrayed 
in the Statesman, and how the Cratylus shows traces of imitation 
both from Aristotle and the Memorabilia of Xenophon. As to Euthy- 
demus and Meno, though admitting the facts of their earlier origin, 
of the actual reference to the Meno (but not with Plato’s name) by 
Aristotle, and of their having been copied from by the authors of the 
other disputed works, Dr. Schaarschmidt still considers that their 
great inferiority to the undisputed works, coupled with the critical 
arguments he adduces, must turn the scale against their authenticity. 
(P. 326, et seq.) 

Before proceeding to prove these statements the following im- 
portant remarks are made, firstly, as to the quality, secondly, as to 
the subjects of these seven disputed dialogues :— 


‘*Tt is noteworthy that each of these dialogues is devoted to a subject, more 
or less strictly defined, from Plato’s writings (in one case from Aristotle’s) and 
treated as a sort of compilation by means of heterogeneous elements collected 
from Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle. Such treatment gives rise to misappre- 
hensions, exaggerations, dilutions, and confusions of meaning, as may well be 
imagined from the utter absence in their authors of Plato’s peculiar poetical and 
creative power, which could severally animate each figure of his drama, and at 
the same time mould them all to one consistent whole. Again, it may be 
asserted without the least exaggeration that the dialogues named contain no 
single original thought, that is, no thought not borrowed or directly deducible 
from the genuine works of Plato or from those of Aristotle. . . . Again, 
there are passages, especially in Parmenides, the Sophist, and Philebus, which 
are not capable of being reconciled with the philosophical principles enunciated 
in Plato’s undisputed works; and this consideration alone leaves the inquirer 
no alternative between resting content with a distorted and confused image of 
the great philosopher, or abandoning the Platonic origin of the works in 
dispute.” (P. 160.) 


We are shown further (p. 161) as to the subject of these works 
that Parmenides is borrowed from Theetetus (183 E); the Sophist, 
from Aristotle’s Metaphysics (L. vi., ch. 2); the Statesman, from the 
Laws (L. vi., 709 E.); the Cratylus, from Euthydemus (277 E.) ; 
Philebus, from the Republic (L. vi., 505 B.); Meno, from Prota- 
goras (319 A. comp. 361 A.); while Euthydemus (aided by Aris- 


totle’s treatise epi cogrotixdy édéyywv) forms an imitation of Prota- 
goras and Gorgias. 
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Another point to which our attention is drawn is to the want of all 
originality in the scenery and portraiture of these dialogues, as well 
as in their subjects. ‘The origin of each true dialogue of Plato is 
invariably referred to some circumstance in the life of Socrates ; but 
the disputed ones seem to have no assignable origin whatever, except, 
indeed, the Parmenides, which, however, depart entirely from 
historical accuracy in its employment of the scene referred to in 
Theeetetus. The characters of Parmenides are taken from Thestetus 
and the Republic ; those of the Sophist and the Statesman are the 
same as those of Thestetus, augmented by the very inappropriate 
addition as spokesman of the guest from Elea, an imitation of the 
Athenian guest in the Laws. Aristotle’s Metaphysics (L. i. c. 6, 
p. 987, A. 22) and Xenophon’s Memorabilia (L. ii., c. x.) account for 
the characters in the Cratylus. From the same sources the characters 
of Euthydemus and Dionysidorus in the dialogue of Euthydemus 
are taken, the former character being apparently made up of that of 
two different Euthydemuses taken from Aristotle (de sophist. elench. 
ce. 20, p. 177, B. 12) and Xenophon. Finally, the character of Meno 
is from Xenophon’s Anabasis, and that of the accuser Anytus from 
the History of the Philosophers. 

The language of these dialogues, however modified, when con- 
trasted with Plato’s highly original style, appears in part dryly 
scholastic, in part laboriously poetical ; on the one hand, from the 
fact of their authors starting from a lower level, and sticking to 
scholastic formulas, as they do; on the other, from the endeavour to 
reproduce by imitation the florid language used by Plato... This imita- 
tion betrays itself, partly by the redundance and inappropriateness of 
their figurative expressions, and partly by the liberal employment of 
Platonic phrases and trains of thought, which are frequently mis- 
understood and misapplied; and they all come short of the distinct 
development and artistic unity of composition which distinguish 
Plato’s real works. 

If then we apply to the dialogues in question the standard which, 
according to Plato’s own expressed principles, should be used to test 
the works of a truly philosophical writer, it is beyond question that 
we shall find them fall strangely short of the ideal which Plato’s 
genuine writings so completely realise. “If,” as Dr. Schaarschmidt 
winds up this part of his argument, “ Plato’s genuine writings re- 
semble a splendid cathedral, whose noble proportions charm and 
elevate the mind, then all the spurious works, great as well as small, 
must be regarded as disfiguring excrescences built up around its 
sides, which hide the beauty of the work itself, and.should be swept 
away.” 

’ Tn his third group, to which, mutatis mutandis, the above remarks 
also apply, our author classes those minor writings, the genuineness 
or otherwise of which, however it may affect our estimate of Plato’s 
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style, has comparatively little to do with our estimate of his philoso- 
phy. These are Hippias minor, Euthyphro, Lysis, Laches, Charmides, 
Krito, and the Apology. The fragment of Kritias, however, holds a 
peculiar position, any decision concerning it being uncertain, from 
the fact of its forming so small a portion of a far more extensive 
work, the plan of which is unknown to us. Dr. Schaarschmidt seems 
not indisposed, however, to assign it to Plato, while inclined to reject 
as spurious all the other pieces of which the third group consists. 

We have thus endeavoured to set before our readers a summary of 
the purpose and plan of this remarkable work. It will be seen that 
we have done this in the spirit of exposition, not of partisanship. 
That both Dr. Schaarschmidt’s method and deductions will meet with 
opposition and contradiction may be securely predicated ; but none 
can doubt that the ventilation of such an important question as that 
he raises must have profitable results. The very existence of a 
Platonic controversy is hardly known in England, where, for the 
most part, we are not only disposed to accept the collections of 
writings as genuine, but also tempted perhaps to resent the dis- 
turbance of our preconceived notions on the subject of their authen- 
ticity ; it is a disagreeable conviction, and especially galling to our 
sense of critical acumen, to feel that we may have been all our lives 
mistaken as to many works we took for granted to be Plato’s; and 
some of us may feel but little grateful for the appearance of a volume 
which gives us at least the trouble of thinking whether we shall 
accept itsconclusions or no. But on the other hand, there are others, 
we trust many among our Platonic students, who will thank the 
author of the book before us for the new train of rich and suggestive 
thought which he has started for them, and the new range of inquiry 
here laid open. Some will read his work to agree with him, some to 
oppose him, but none will rise from its perusal without a better idea 
of the genius of Plato than he had when he sat down. The tendency 
of Dr. Schaarschmidt’s book is, rightly or wrongly, to place the 
genuine Plato on a higher eminence in public view than he has 
ever occupied before. To remove from the wide complex of works 
through which we have formed our estimate of his greatness all that 
tended (as even casual students must admit) to confuse, bewilder, 
and perplex the mind of inquirers, while dimming the lustre and 
impairing the influence of the noblest thinker uninspired, whose 
wisdom glowed to light the old world in its gross and sensual 
darkness; this, if once admitted to have been fairly done, is in itself 
an infinite multiplication of the beauties and the excellences of the 
undisputed works. Thus, admitting for a moment Dr. Schaar- 
schmidt’s views to be correct, they are to be regarded not as sub- 
verting, but as exalting our notions of Plato, which remain of course 
entirely undisturbed on the contrary supposition. 

W. L. Buacxtey. 
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One of the most striking characteristics of English society for a long 
time has been its artificial and unnatural silence. On every kind of 
subject men shrink from speaking the things which are clearest and 
most constant in their own minds. At no time has a cautious 
reserve sealed men’s lips so fast. So far, this reserve may possibly 
have been a useful condition of the transformation of opinion which 
has been in progress beneath it. A half-hypocritical silence is no 
worse than hasty, half-sincere effusive speech. But silence cannot 
be an eternal condition of things. Men will not always continue to 
revere hollow and eviscerated conventions. Signs are not wanting 
that we are on the eve of an era of free speech. The dullest man as 
he walks serenely over the ashes of burnt-out ideas must now and 
again hear sounds as of the rush and crackle of flame beneath the 
thin stratum which he confounds with the solid everlasting earth. 
In religion the conflict of ideas is becoming too hot to be smothered 
up much longer. Ritualists and Rationalists, Puritans and Latitu- 
dinarians, are beginning, even the most amiable and conciliatory of 
them, to see that no one form of sound words can cover them all, and 
that they must fight the battle out, without masks, and with no 
button at the ends of their foils. In politics, the Whigs are extinct, 
and Tories and Radicals are on the point of confronting one another 
in a final struggle over Redistribution, landlordism, a State Church, 
sectarian education, Ireland, game laws, county justice. Mr. Con- 
greve, on the one side, says, “ We aim at setting aside, or modifying 
into a more useful form, the aristocracy of England, with its weak 
adjunct which men call a monarchy.” Mr. Carlyle, on the other, 
advises the aristocracy, which, as he thinks, is the only sound part 
of the nation, to turn their backs on parliaments, and to prepare 
themselves and their peasants, “rhythmically drilled,” for a civil 
war in due time. In another order, an organisation of artisans 
deliberately declares that killing on behalf of the trade cause is no 
murder, and that they would be ashamed to desert a comrade who 
happened to have incurred the odium of the privileged class by 
shooting traitors. These are one or two of the hundred symptoms,— 
some of them, like the last, unwelcome enough,—that men are taking 
courage, are learning to face their own views of facts, are recognising 
the folly of a perpetual mincing of what they believe to be truth, out 
of an ignoble and cowardly respect for what they believe to be a lie. 
This change of temper presses more strongly than ever upon us 
the desirableness of making journalists responsible for what they 
write. If controversy is to become more sincere, more earnest, more 
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direct, and if, therefore, there is to be more hard hitting, it is indis- 
pensable that those who take a part in it should give the strongest 
possible guarantee that they mean exactly what they profess to mean, 
neither more nor less, and that they are ready to stand by it. One 
may fully believe that most of the men who stand highest in the pro- 
fession of journalism are men of honour and sincerity. The talk about 
“literary bravoes” is extremely unfortunate. There are literary 
bravoes, no doubt, men who will, without question, execute any com- 
mission to cut and slay, or to flatter and tickle anybody whom the 
editor of their journal may assign to them. But they are not numerous, 
and everybody who knows the composition of the staff of any 
respectable journal in London, knows very well that the articles which 
men of my own way of thinking dislike, or, in some cases, despise 
most intensely, are written by men whom to call bravoes in any 
sense whatever would be simply monstrous. Let us say as loudly as 
we choose, if we see good reason, that they are half-informed about 
some of the things which they so authoritatively discuss, that they 
are under strong class feeling, that they have not mastered the doc- 
trine which they are opposing, that they have not sufficiently meditated 
their subjects, that they have not given themselves time to do justice 
even to their scanty knowledge. Journalists are too open to charges 
of this kind; but to think of them as a corrupt and shameless body, 
thirsting for the blood of better men than themselves, or ready to act 
as an editor’s “instrument” for “ money,” involves a highly unjust 
and regrettable misconception. 

I am sure, moreover, that the man who is a “ bravo” under the 
present system, is just as likely to be a “bravo” if he were sure to 
be recognised. Take an example. The Times wrote a very furious 
article against a conspicuous dissident from received opinions for 
encouraging the perpetration of trade outrages, and for expressing 
sympathy with the villanies of Broadhead. The writer probably 
thought bond fide that the speaker had actually meant an apology for 
these murderous violences. It is a pity that before writing such an 
article he had not made quite sure as to the speaker’s meaning. How- 
ever, we will give him the benefit of all possible charity. His article 
set other journals on the scent, and the gentleman he assailed was 
held up to universal execration for I know not how many days. Now 
grant, if you will, that his speech was impolitic, exaggerated, un- 
timely, and so forth. This I do not discuss. The accusation against 
him was, not this merely, but that he was an aider and abettor of men 
like Broadhead and their atrocious doings. Yet all this time the 
managers of the Times had upon their desk a letter from a union 
secretary which showed conclusively that he had habitually and sys- 
tematically used all his influence to make the officers of unions zealous 
for the suppression of everything like violence. That letter remained 
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on the desk. No word of it ever appeared in their journal. If I, 
having charged a man with a grave moral offence, eventually come 
into possession of evidence that I was mistaken, and he is innocent— 
even partially innocent—and then coolly lock up the evidence in a 
drawer, saying nothing of it to anybody, but letting him bear his 
punishment as he may, why my best friends will probably agree that 
I have acted as meanly and dishonestly as mortal could. Of all 
scandals of journalism this deserves to rank as the most infamous and 
base. Yet we all know who are the conductors of the Times. If they 
all signed their names in big capitals at the bottom of every issue 
we could not be more certain than we are. Nobody proposed to 
expel them from the Reform Club. To do a mean and flagitious 
trick, when you are on the side of the majority is, it appears, a safe 
and unpunished thing, even when people know the doers ever so well. 

The offences of the bravo, then—and this is one of the very worst 
instances—would scarcely be much lessened by the publicity of 
his name; with or without his name, he is supported by some kind 
of public opinion, or else it would not pay him to ply his trade in 
this peculiar manner. If public opinion endures a scurrilous article, 
or a shameful suppression, such as this of the Times, they would not 
feel any ill-will or disapproval towards the writer or the managers. 
It is not for the sake of this kind of journalist that we ought to 
desire the introduction of the practice of signing articles, so much as 
for the men with whom we have to wage serious contest, with no 
monopoly of good faith on either side. They will agree, to begin 
with, that nobody ought to say anything in print which it would be 
unjust for him to say in speech. They may contend that they 
have a right to say things in print which from circumstances they 
would certainly not find it convenient or politic to say in open speech. 
I have heard a man defend anonymity, for example, on the ground 
that it enables a young writer to speak of a veteran in a manner 
which if spoken to the veteran in person would pass for impudence 
and irreverence. Clearly, if it would be impudent and irreverent in 
speech, it would be none the less so in print. A barrister again may 
urge that if he signed his name to his articles, solicitors, who are 
supposed to detest literary barristers, would cease to give him 
business. To this one can only say that it is rather hard that the 
journalist should have his profession demoralised because the solicitor 
dislikes the idea of his profession being elevated. Still, everybody 
will agree that no journalist ought deliberately to write a word which 
he would feel disgraced by owning, however unwilling he might be 
actually to avow it on special grounds. Granting this much, in what 
way would signing his name affect what he wrote? In what way 
would it contribute to the improvement of journalism and the diffusion 
of sound views? Surely in the same way in which the exaction of 
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personal responsibility operates in other fields of activity. First, the 
knowledge that his reputation was involved would stimulate him to 
take as much pains as he possibly could to write with cogency and 
effect. Then, apart from popularity and reputation, the conscious- 
ness of individual responsibility adds dignity and strength to a 
writer as it does to anybody else. A man may write anonymously 
with as much brilliance and mere cleverness, as if he were to sign 
his name, but the chances are very much against his writing with as 
much fervour and force in grave subjects. The sense that he per- 
sonally, and not with an editor or an impersonal journal for buffer, 
is in contact with his readers, steadies a man wonderfully. Among 
other things, it makes him—odd as this may seem—far less ready 
to stoop to irrelevant personalities in discussion, because he is con- 
scious that personulities may be in this case retorted, or their unbe- 
comingness detected, whereas retort is impossible or futile against a 
journal. The knowledge that he has no mystic editorial «gis im- 
presses him with the necessity of self-control. Again, the growth of 
free outspokenness would be promoted, inasmuch as a man with 
the fear of his friends and acquaintances before his eyes would barely 
like to perpetrate those small compliances with conventions, those 
too sage economies of truth, into which in weaker hours he may be 
seduced when he knows that their discrepancy with his avowed 
opinions is not likely to be discovered. The disuse of anonymity 
would protect the journalist against his own incidental’ weakness 
and complaisance, and that he should need this protection is not any 
more disgraceful to him than it is to the barrister that he should 
need an unwritten but a stringent law against the sordid practice of 
hugging. As we are approaching a time when a good many ques- 
tions which have hitherto been allowed to slumber will assuredly be 
opened, it is in the highest degree desirable that everybody with any 
influence—and even the most insignificant of journalists is not with- 
out it—should have every possible difficulty thrown in the way of 
this weak pliancy. The more obscure the journalist the more reason 
why he should be known. In the case of the chief writers:on the 
Saturday Review, for example, or the Pall Mall Gazette, or the Spectator, 
or the Economist, there is practically no anonymity. The general 
public may not know who are their instructors, but each of these 
writers has a circle of friends who know perfectly well what he 
writes, and to whose opinion therefore he is virtually responsible. 
It is, for one thing, because they are thus in fact not anonymous that 
their general tone is so respectable. But there is a mass of journal- 
ism written by one knows not whom, men who are only amenable 
to a very low public opinion in the people who know what they 
write, and yet who speak to, and from their position are able in some 
manner to lead, a public opinion of a far greater moment than that of 
their own circle. These are the truly mischievous persons, whom 
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the compulsory disuse of anonymity would reduce to a more just 
level, or else by stimulating them to more conscientious effort would 
make more fit for the level which they already occupy. 

One writer, in criticising Mr. Congreve’s pamphlet, has taken up 
the ground that it is our business to answer a journalist’s arguments, 
and not to insist on knowing who he is, or on pointing him out to 
other people as the scurrilous author of an article, from which we | 
differ. If all journalism consisted of controversies, in which A 
might have his say one day, and the editorial B might answer the 
next, this position might be satisfactory. It only requires a moment’s 
thought to see that this is not an adequate account of journalism. 
Among other things, not every journal—certainly not the most im- 
portant of all—will admit a single word on behalf of the other side. 
But controversy is the exception. Asa rule, the writer of leading 
articles is in the position of an oracle, or a parson in the pulpit. 
People do not sit down to read what he has written in a critical atti- 
tude. They will quite willingly take all he says for gospel. Let us 
never forget that the exertion of mental activity upon public trans- 
actions, still more upon questions involving some powers of abstract. 
thought, is thoroughly exceptional. A fallacy must be very staring 
indeed to strike the mind of the average reader of newspapers, if we 
consider the hasty way in which newspapers are read. Therefore, 
what we have to contend with in a journalist is not merely his argu- 
ments which we might answer, but his arguments and his position as 
oracle as well. One might easily deal with the orator in private con- 
troversy, but the orator and his tub together are impregnable. The 
assailants of anonymity want the teacher to leave his tub, to come 
down to the ordinary level of mortals, and to teach and fight on fair 
ground. They say, “ Your arguments we can reply to, but after the 
arguments are disposed of, the majority will still believe that your 
leading article was not without a certain divinity; we want the 
public to know your name and address, in order to dispel this wor- 
ship, and to persuade them that you are a mere mortal, with no-more 
title to have everything your own way than other mortals.” One 
journalist, indeed, has said that there is some kind of divinity, or I 
know not what, developed in you if you belong to the staff of a paper. 
The paper generates a spirit of its own, which enters into you when 
you take up your pen to write for it. If youare writing for one journal 
you will find yourself brilliant and bitter ; if for another, your soul will 
be. seized with. pomposity and dulness; if for a third, over your spirit 
there steals either a fine fanciful subtlety, or else a pert and delicious 
self-confidence. Thisis partially true. The consciousness of association 
has a. very strong and perceptible influence upon the mind of the 
writer. But then, this-has nothing to-do with the question of anony- 
mity. It has a great deal to do with the purely professional 
question of the desirableness of having journals written by small 
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bands of men. But if you have the band of men, associative and 
journalistic co-operation will have just the same influence upon their 
habits of thought or fashions of expression, whether each of them 
signs his own contribution or not. So far, therefore, as this modi- 
fying effect of co-operation is good, so far as it is the means of 
giving concentration and a practical shape to the thoughts of a 
number of men, the abandonment of the screen would introduce 
no difference. But is there no part of this influence which is more 
objectionable? Has it not an evil side as well as a good side? May 
not the Tone and Spirit of a journal, originally the creation of the 
contributors to it, soon assume the mien and size and power of 
something outside of and superior to themselves, something to 
which they feel constrained to bend? I believe most journalists 
would admit this to be the case. Here then we are in the pre- 
sence of a source of very palpable mischief, because such a senti- 
ment is a thoroughly irrational and misleading superstition. Men 
who are under its influence, instead of thinking out questions in- 
-dependently, and exercising their own judgment, habitually find them- 
‘selves consulting this demi-god of an abstraction, considering what 
It would dictate, reflecting in modes, almost in phrases, that they 
might suppose the demi-god using. Writers are not deliberately dis- 
honest who thus give the world instead of the products of inde- 
pendent judgment, the supposed thoughts of a shadowy abstraction. 
It is the anonymous system which teaches the journalist to look 
upon himself as nothing, and his Journal as everything. ; 
That there is this or that drawback to the disuse of anonymity, 
from a professional point of view, we cannot fairly deny. But they 
all sink into insignificance compared with the gigantic objection 
against the present system, that it entrusts the most important of 
social influences at this moment to what is, as far as the public is 
concerned, a secret society. The immeasurably momentous task of 
forming national opinion is entrusted to men who are, as a body, 
wholly irresponsible. Secrecy, whether partial or entire, demoralises. 
People assail the project of the ballot by insisting that if a citizen is 
performing a public function, he ought to perform it publicly, with- 
out any screen from the eyes of neighbours who are interested in 
knowing how he performs it. Yet the same people vow that a jour- 
nalist—and a strong journalist wields a thousand times as much social 
power, for good or evil, as the most conscientious voter in any 
borough or county in Great Britain—cannot and ought not to per- 
form his function except in as much secrecy as he can secure. For 
him it is an imperative necessity that he should work behind a screen. 
Theoretically, such a position is absolutely untenable, and the present 
anonymous system is far from working so well practically as to 
justify the continued ite ergy of a sound and unmistakable principle. 


Eprrror. 
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ATTEMPTED IN THE GALLIAMBIC MEASURE. 


At the coming up of Phoebus in his jubilant Orient, 

When his rays suffuse the fair face of the morn, and his chariot, 
All-irradiating, upward curvets red to his sovereignty, 
Double-visaged stand the mountains in imperial multitudes, 

And with shadows dappled men sing to him, Hail, O beneficent ! 
Greeting him who makes them trustful, greeting him, O beneficent ! 
For they shudder chill, the earth-vales, at his clouding, shuddering lost ; 
In the light of him there is music thro’ the poplar and river-sedge, 
Renovation, chirp of brooks, hum of the forest—an ocean-song. 
Never pearl from ocean-bottoms by the diver exultingly, 

In his breathlessness, above thrust, is as earth to Helios. 


Who usurps his place there, rashest? Aphrodite’s loved one it is! 
To his son the flaming Sun-God, to the tender youth, Phiethon, 
Rule of day this day surrenders as a thing hereditary, 
Having sworn by Styx tremendous, for the proof of his parentage, 
He would grant his son’s petition, whatsoever the sign thereof. 
Then, rejoiced, the stripling answered: ‘ Rule of day give me; give it me, 
‘ Give me place that men may see me how I blaze, and transcendingly, 
‘I, divine, proclaim my birthright.’ Darken’d Helios, his utterance 
Choked prophetic: ‘ O half mortal!’ he exclaimed in an agony, 
*O lost son of mine! lost son! No! put a prayer for another thing: 
‘ Not for this: insane to wish it, and to crave the gift impious! 
‘Cannot other gifts my godhead shed upon thee ? miraculous 
‘ Mighty gifts to prove a blessing, that to earth thou shalt be a joy ? 
‘ Gifts of healing, wherewith men walk as the gods beneficently ; 
‘ As a god to sway to concord hearts of men, reconciling them ; 
‘ Gifts of verse, the lyre, the laurel, therewithal that thine origin 
‘ Shall be known even as when J strike on the string’d shell with melody, 
‘ And the golden notes like medicine, darting straight to the cavities, 
‘ Fill them up, till hearts of men bound as the billows, the ships thereon.’ 
Thus intently urged the Sun-God ; but the force of his eloquence 
Was the pressing on of sea-waves scattered broad from the rocks away. 
What shall move a soul from madness? Lost, lost in delirium, 
Rock-fast, the adolescent to his father, irreverent, 
‘ By the oath! the oath! thine oath!’ cried. The effulgent foreseér then; 
Quivering in his loins parental, on the boy’s beaming countenance 
Look’d and moan’d, and urged him for love’s sake, for sweet life’s sake, to yield ie 
the claim, 
To abandon his mad hunger, and avert the calamity. 
But he, vehement, passionate, called out : ‘ Let me show I am what I say, 
‘ That the taunts I hear be silenced: I am stung with their whispering. 
‘Only, Thou, my Father, Thou tell how aloft the revolving wheels, 
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‘ How aloft the cleaving horse-crests I may guide peremptorily, 

‘ Till I drink the shadows, fire-hot, like a flower celestial, 

‘ And my fellows see me curbing the fierce-steeds, the dear dew-drinkers : 
‘ Yea, for this I gaze on life’s light ; throw for this any sacrifice.’ 


All the end foreseeing, Phoebus, to his oath irrevocable, 

Bow’d obedient, deploring the insanity pitiless. 

Then the flame-outsnorting horses were led forth : it was so decreed. 

They were yoked before the glad youth by his sister-ancillaries. 

Swift the ripple ripples follow’d, as of aureate Helicon, 

Down their flanks, while they impatient paw’d desire of the distances, 

And the bit with fury champ’d. Oh! unimaginable glories! 

Unimagined speed and splendour in the circle of upper air ! 

Higher, higher than the mountains, than the eagle fleeing arrows ! 

Glory grander than the armed host upon earth singing victory ! 

Chafed the youth with their spirit sarcharged, as when the blossom is shaken by 
winds, 

Mark’d that labour by his sister Phiethontiades finished, quick 

On the slope of the car his forefoot set assured: and the morning rose, 

Pearl-breasted, Eos, grey-eyed, quiet, true to men wishing her. 

Seeing whom, and what a day dawned, stood the god as in harvest fields, 

When the reaper grasps the full sheaf and the sickle that severs it: 

Hugg’d the withered head with one hand, with the other, to indicate 

(If this woe might be averted, this immeasurable evil), 

Laid the kindling course in view, told how the reins to manipulate : 

Named the horses fondly, fearful, caution’d urgently betweenwhiles. 

Their diverging tempers dwelt on, and their wantonness, wickedness, 

That the voice of gods alone could hold in check; but gods alone : 

None but gods restrain. He spake: vain were the words: scarcely listening, 

Mounted Phiethon, swinging the reins loose, and, ‘ Behold me, aa, 

‘It is I hero, I!’ he shouted, glancing down with supremacy ; 

‘ Not to any of you has this been granted ever in annals of men ; 

‘I alone what only gods can, I alone am governing day !’ 

Short the triumph, brief his rapture: see a hurricane suddenly 

Beat the lifting billow crestless, roll it broken this way and that ;— 

At the leap on yielding ether, in despite of his reprimand, 

Sway’d tumultuous the fire-steeds, plunging reckless hither and yon ; 

Unto men a great amazement, all agaze at the Orient :— 

Pitifully for mastery striving in ascension, the charioteer, 

Reminiscent, drifts of counsel caught confused in his arid wits; 

The reins stiff ahind his shoulder madly pulled for the mastery, 

Till a thunder off the tense chords thro’ his ears dinned horrible. 

Panic seized him: fled his vision of inviolability ; 

Filed the dream that he of mortals rode mischances predominant ; 

And he cried, ‘Had I petition’d for a cup of chill aconite, 

‘ My descent to awful Hades had been soft, for now must I go 

‘ With the curse by father Zeus cast on ambition immoderate. 

‘Oh, my sisters! Thou, my goddess, in whose love I was enviable, 

‘ From whose arms I rushed befrenzied, what a wreck will this body be, 
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‘ That admired of thee stood rose-warm in the courts where thy mysteries 
‘ Celebration had from me, me the most splendidly privileged ! 

‘ Neyer more shall I thy temple fill with incenses bewildering, 

‘ Not aguin hear thy half-murmurs—I am lost !—never, never more. 

‘I am wrecked on seas of air, hurled to my death in a vessel of flame ! 

‘ Hither, sisters! Father, save me! Hither, succour me, Cypria!’ 


Now a wail of men to Zeus rang: from Olympus the Thunderer 

Saw the rage of the havoc wide-mouth’d, the bright car superimpending 
Over Asia, Africa, low down; ruin flaming over the vales ; 

Light disastrous rising savage out of smoke inveterately ; 

Beast-black, the conflagration like a menacing shadow move 

With voracious roaring southward, where aslant, insufferable, 

The bright steeds career’d their parch’d way down an arc of the firmament. 
For the day grew like to thick night, and the orb was its beacon-fire, 
And from hill to hill out of darkness burst the day’s apparition forth. 

Lo, a wrestler, not a god, stood in the chariot ever lowering: 

Lo, the shape of one who raced there to outstrip the legitimate hours : 
Lo, the ravish’d beams of Phosbus dragg’d in shame at the chariot-wheels : 
Light of days of happy pipings by the mead-singing rivulets ! 

Lo, lo, increasing lustre, torrid breath to the nostrils; lo, 

Torrid brilliancies thro’ the vapours lighten swifter, penetrate them, 
Fasten merciless, ruminant, hueless, on earth’s frame crackling busily. 
He aloft, the frenzied driver, in the glow of the universe, 

Like the paling of the dawn-star withers visibly, he aloft : 

Bitter fury in his aspect, bitter death in the heart of him. 

Crouch the herds, contract the reptiles, crouch the lions under their paws. 
White as metal in the furnace are the faces of humankind: 

Inarticulate creatures of earth, dumb all await the ultimate shock. 


To the bolt he launch’d, ‘ Strike dead, thou,’ utter’d Zeus, very terrible ; 

‘ Perish folly, else ’tis man’s fate ;’ and the bolt flew unerringly. 

Then the kindler stoop’d ; from the torch-car down the measureless altitudes 
Lean’d his rayless head, relinquish’d rein and footing, raised not a cry. 
Like the flower on the river’s surface when expanding it vanishes, 

Gave his limbs to right and left, quench’d: and so fell he precipitate, 

Seen of men as a glad rain-fall, sending coolness yet ere it comes : 

So he shower’d above them, shadowed o’er the blue archipelagoes, 

O’er the silken-shining pastures of the continents and the isles ; 

So descending brought revival to the greenery of the earth. 


Lithe and noisy in the breezes now his sisters shivering weep, 

By the river flowing smooth out to the vex’d sea of Adria, 

Where he fell, and where they suffer’d sudden change to the tremulous 
Ever-wailful trees bemoaning him, a bruised purple cyclamen. 


GroRGE MEREDITH. 








THE LAW OF TRADE COMBINATIONS IN FRANCE. 
Part Seconp. 


V. 


Tue important change in the law of coalition in France effected in 
1864, was made in pursuance of the recommendation of a commission, 
the report of which was drawn up by M. Ollivier.' 

Before showing the principle and object of these articles them- 
selves, I will premise that although they fill the places of those 
enactments which had formerly embraced the whole of this branch of 
the law, they play a very small part in the system of law by which 
the power of workmen to strike or to form associations is now regu- 
lated. The effect of the abrogation of the enactments which had 
previously prohibited simple coalition, was not to give workmen an 
absolute power of either associating or striking, but to bring trade 
combinations under that extraordinary and tyrannical law of the 
Code Pénal of France, which renders all associations and public 
meetings, in which more than twenty persons are concerned, criminal 
proceedings, unless officially authorised. This law, although intro- 
duced for the sole purpose of preventing dangerous political 
associations, is so generally worded, that, in the absence of an express 
exemption, almost every kind of trade combination may be brought 
under its requirements ; and it is clear from the words of M. Ollivier 
himself that the change made in the law of coalition was intended to 
have some such effect. It is equally clear, however, that the great 
change made in these articles was never intended to be a mere trick 
and illusion, however nugatory it might become under an unfair 
administration of the police regulations of the law of association and 
public meetings. As an assertion of the views of the French 


(1) The following are the present articles of the Code Pénal, which were substituted 
in 1864 in the place of the previous articles against coalition :—“ Article 414. The 
punishment of imprisonment for a term not less than six days, and not excéeding three 
years, and of a fine, not less than 16 francs, and not exceeding 3,000 francs, or one of 
these punishments only, shall be imposed upon every person who, by means of violence, 
blows, threats, or fraudulent practices, shall institute or maintain, or attempt to institute 
or maintain, a concerted cessation of work with the object of forcing an increase or 
reduction of wages, or of putting restraint upon the free exercise of industry or labour. 
Article 415. Whenever the acts punished by the preceding article shall have been 
committed in pursuance of a concerted plan, the guilty parties may be subjected, by the 
decree or judgment of the Court, to the surveillance of the haute police, for the period of 
two years at least, of five years at most. Article 416. The punishment of imprison- 
ment for a term not less than six days, and not exceeding three months, and of a fine 
of from 16 to 300 francs, or one of these punishments only, shall be imposed upon all 
workmen, patrons, and contractors, who, by the means of fines, prohibitions, pro- 
scriptions, or interdictions, pronounced in pursuance of a concerted plan, shall put 
restraint upon the free exercise of industry or labour.” 
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Government and legislature on the policy and justice of permitting 
workmen to combine and strike for the purpose of coercing their 
employers, the new law is just as important as if the general law 
requiring associations and public meetings to be officially authorised 
had no existence. This is clearly shown by the statements of M. 
Ollivier himself, as to the reasons and principles of the great change 
which he took such a prominent part in carrying out. 

After discussing the principles and effects of the former laws, as 
well as of those of England and Belgium, and the lesson taught by 
the history of strikes and trade outrages in England, the report 
proceeds to state the reasons and principles of the new law. The 


principle of law or social justice on which the new law was based 
is thus explained :— 


‘* Under the régime such as ours is, of the liberty of property, of labour, and 
of trade, every workman may offer or refuse his labour, and may fix the con- 
ditions upon which he gives it, just as every employer is free to accept or refuse 
those conditions. A numberof workmen or a number of masters have equally, 
as all will allow, the right of acting in the same manner simultaneously, sup- 
posing at least that there is no previous concert between them. But how does 
that which is lawful for an individual, and which is lawful for many to do 
simultaneously, become unlawful and condemnable because those who have the 
same interests and the same wants, and who have that natural bond between 
them which a community of interests and wants engenders, agree to act freely 
together, and peacefully to carry out a common resolution? It is incontestable 
that if one examines this act of concert and this common resolution considered 
by itself and on its own merits, it is impossible to consider it as a punishable 
offence. The proposal to make innocent that which we have called simple 
coalition is founded, as we have said already, on the principle of the liberty of 
labour. The same principle demands that whenever coalition is accompanied 
by violence, threat (menace), or intimidation, it ought to be repressed and 
punished in the case of those persons who employ these means for provoking it.” 


The report then explains the principle of political economy on 
which the new law was based. After noticing the principle on 
which the alterations of 1849 had been made, it proceeds as 
follows :— 


‘One would dispute the exact truth of the economic theory of the honourable 
reporter of the law of 1849, according to which the law of supply and demand 
is the only regulator of the rate of wages, and say that supposing the relation 
between the supply and demand plays in effect the principal part in fixing the 
rate of wages, this law is nevertheless compelled to work in conjunction with 
certain secondary laws, which have also their influence in the matter. It is 
indeed impossible to deny that the rate of wages is influenced to a certain 
measure by the necessity under which the workman is placed of obtaining from 
his wages a sufficient means of subsistence. It is impossible to deny that the 
rate of wages is influenced in an inverse manner by the necessity under which 
an employer is placed of regulating the cost price of his goods, so as to sustain 
competition with other manufacturers either at home or abroad.. It is this 
ensemble of economic laws which combine in the determination of the rate of 





(1) Collection des Lois, vol. Ixiv. p. 172. 
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wages. On the other hand, these combined laws act with such power that it 
is impossible to suppose that the weight of a coalition, whether of masters or 
workmen, formed freely and without means of intimidation, could disturb their 
action otherwise than in an accidental and temporary manner, which does not 
eall for the intervention of the legislature. It ought to be added, because it is 
true, that in some cases, happily becoming more and more rare, the right of 
combining in a peaceful manner to carry out common resolutions is the only 
means which can secure the liberty of labour to workmen.— 

‘‘There are manufactures and localities where the rate of wages fixed in 
former times tends to maintain itself improperly against the economic laws the 
action of which ought to raise it, by the mere force of custom, and by the sole 
fact that it was a long time the same.— 

‘* Well, then, in these different cases, what would avail the complaints of one 
or a few individuals? They must be powerless against the refusal of a master 
who has, over the isolated workman who makes the complaint, the advantages 
which his authority and his wealth give him; and who becomes still stronger 
when fortified either by custom, or by an agreement, which the law cannot take 
hold of, made between him and other masters in the same trade. The isolated 
workman and the master, when discussing the question of wages, are not on 
an equal footing. This equilibrium cannot be established but by a recog- 
nised right on the part of workmen to make their demands collectively, and to 
enforce, if necessary, their common resolution by a concerted cessation of work, 
subject to the condition of keeping themselves within the terms of a peaceful 
union, and particularly of not making any attack upon the liberty of those of 
their comrades who wish to continue working.” ! 


These passages exhibit the main principles on which the new 
articles were based; the following passages show what were pro- 


bably the main reasons for the change :— 


‘* Because the present law, which wounds the conscience of the public, and 
which for fhis reason has never been applied to its full extent, far from 
being any real protection to those interests which it was intended to protect, 
has only served to engender among a portion of the working classes a disposition 
hostile both to their employers and the Government. 

‘* Beeause, lastly, it tends in the end to induce the labouring population to 
seek an asylum in that pernicious doctrine which makes the state the regulator 
of wages and the dispenser of employment.’’s 


In explaining the actual effect of the new law, the report is by no 
means clear. Many explanations are very obscure and even contra- 
dictory. In commencing this part of his task M. Ollivier states that 
the law would give “absolute liberty of coalition in all its degrees, 
with the rigorous suppression of violence and fraud.”* That such 
was intended to be the ultimate effect of the measure is very possible; 
it certainly was not intended to be its immediate effect. It is evident, 
however, that it was intended to give workmen the right of striking 
for other objects than those specified in the English statute of 1825. 
M. Ollivier thus points out some of the objects for which the power 
of the strike might be lawfully exercised, so long as it was un- 
accompanied by threats, violence, and fraudulent practices :— 


(1) Collection des Lois, vol. v. pp. 173; 174. 
(2) Id’, p. 177. (3) {d., p. 178. 
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“The interference with the liberty of labour resulting from a strike, will 
ordinarily arise on the part of masters from a desire to reduce unjustly the rate 
of wages, and on the part of workmen from a desire to try and raise them 
abusively. It may, however be aimed at other conditions affecting labour ; it 
might be directed against the substitution of piecework for daywork; against 
the duration of the hours of work ; it will sometimes occur from the resistance 
offered to the introduction of a new machine, or to the admission of apprentices.” 


As far as regards the right of workmen to combine and strike 
against their employers, the intention of the law is clear. It was 
intended to give them this power fully, with the right of collecting 
funds from other workmen, of appointing representatives to conduct 
the strike, and carry out those negotiations with employers which 
would be necessary to bring the conflict to a satisfactory termination. 
The authorisation required by the law of association was intended to 
be freely given, and this intention of the legislature of 1863 was 
confirmed in 1866 by a circular of the Government to the prefects.” 
Such then were the principles and the intentions of the change of 
the law respecting the combination of workmen against employers, 
effected by the substitution of articles 414 and 415 for the former 
articles against simple coalition. 

Let us now consider the principle and effect of the 416th article. 
M. Ollivier designates the offences created by this article as “ atteinte 
légére portée a la liberté du travail.”” He, however, avoids altogether 
(as far as I can gather from the report) explaining the principle 
upon which this prohibitive enactment was based.* It is clear at 
a glance that this enactment, if not made for the direct purpose of 
preventing associations of workmen, practically involves an express 
prohibition of the use of the power of the strike for maintaining the 
observance of those agreements and rules which the association of 
labourers necessarily implies. The comparison of the two articles, 
414 and 416, clearly shows tha‘ this change in the law with respect 
to the combination or association of workmen was an attempt to draw 
a distinction between combination and association, and to permit one 
while it prohibited the other. If such an attempt was impracticable, 
it was at least openly made. It is clear, however, without bringing 
any practical considerations to bear on the matter, that the two 
articles are based on diametrically opposite principles, or at least, 
that the principle which would support a law punishing workmen 
for refusing to work in company with a particular fellow-workman, 
must be altogether different from that which compels the law to 
permit workmen: to withhold their labour from an employer, what- 
ever loss they may inflict upon him by doing so. 

No argument is mua to show that the principle of liberty of 

(1) Collection des Lois, vol. v. 


(2) Circular of the Minister of : Teele to sume 12th Feb., 1866. 
(3) Collection des Lois, vol. v. p. 181. . 
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labour—as explained by M. Ollivier himself, to be the foundation 
of the workmen’s right to strike against an employer—would apply 
equally to the right of workmen to strike against a fellow-workman. 
It is evident that the reasoning which would make a strike, having 
for its object the exclusion of a particular workman from a particular 
shop or employment, a violation of the principle of the liberty of 
labour, involves an abnegation, as regards the majority of workmen, 
of the very principle, whatever it may be, which is supposed to 
give the minority a right to the protection of the law. The doctrine 
that a number of workmen have no right to make the exclusion of 
other workmen the condition on which an employer can have 
their services, implies that any person whatever, native or 
foreigner, has a right to the assistance of the criminal law to compel 
any number of workmen, that his would-be employer may require, 
to work with him against their own will, though the employer him- 
self has no legal claim whatever to their services. Such a doctrine 
might accord with communist and socialist systems, and some doctrine 
of this kind is very clearly manifested in the law against coalition 
_ enacted by the legislature of the French Revolution, but it is clearly 
quite inconsistent with the principle of liberty of labour. 

If the right of workmen to association were generally conceded, 
there would be no need of showing the fallacy of the notion 
that the principle of liberty of labour condemns workmen for 
coercing each other by the power of the strike. Association im- 
plies restraint on the freedom of the individual workman. It is 
the necessary function of association to prevent the short-sighted 
self-interest or necessities of individual workmen from inter- 
fering with its objects. It is simply begging the question to make 
the tyranny of the majority over the minority an objection to 
association. The power of preventing the neutralisation of its 
objects, by workmen who do not belong to it, is as necessary to 
an association as the power of enforcing the allegiance of its own 
members. The exercise of the power of the strike for the purpose of 
coercing fellow-workmen must always be an obnoxious measure, 
particularly in the eyes of those whose interests are on the side of 
the victims ; but in the present state of the law and public opinion, 
both in France and England, this power is the only power which 
workmen have for rendering effective either association or even 
temporary combination, unless they resort to proceedings condemned 
equally by the ordinary principles of both law and humanity. 

This aversion, however, to concede to workmen the right of coerc- 
ing each other by the power of the strike, plays a very important part 
in the opposition which employers and their protectors maintain 
against both temporary and permanent combinations. Although this 
desire to protect the freedom of individual workmen fromthe so-called 
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tyranny of associations is supported by better motives than the 
knowledge that so long as workmen are prevented from coercing 
each other both strikes and trade-unions would alike be futile, yet 
the indubitable fact that nearly all the legal proceedings taken for 
the protection of individual workmen against combinations are 
originated by employers, for the purpose of protecting their own 
interests, renders it extremely difficult for workmen to believe that 
there is any more honesty than logic in the doctrine which is put for- 
ward to justify the punishment of workmen for striking or threaten- 
ing to strike against other workmen. There has been hardly a single 
prosecution in this country against workmen arising either out of a 
strike about wages, or out of some dispute between employers and trade- 
unionists, where this principle of the liberty of labour has not been 
put forward as condemning conclusively the morality of proceedings, 
which workmen believe to be just because they are necessary for the 
interests of their class, and legal because they are nothing more than 
the exercise of that liberty of labour which every free workman 
possesses." 

It is clear that this attempt, on the part of the legislature of 
France and of the exponents of the law in England, to draw a distinc- 
tion between the right of workmen to temporary combinations and 
the right of workmen to permanent associations,—between the right 
of workmen to enter into temporary agreements to regulate wages or 
hours, and their right to enter into permanent agreements for the 
same purposes,—between the right of workmen to use the power of 


(1) At a special assize at Stafford in 1843, at which some workmen were prosecuted 
for preventing other workmen, by threats and intimidation, from working for employers 
against whom they were on strike about wages, the late Chief-Justice Tindal thus 
commented on the practice of workmen interfering with the competition of other 
workmen :— 

“If there is one right which, beyond all others, the labourer ought to be able to call 
his own, it is the exertion of his own personal skill and strength in the full enjoyment 
of his own free will, altogether unshackled by the control or dictates of his fellow- 
workmen ; yet, strange to say, this very right which the discontented workman claims 
for himself to the fullest extent, he does, by a blind perversity and unaccountable selfish- 
ness, entirely refuse to his fellows who differ in opinion with himself.’’ 

What is there strange in such a proceeding on the part of workmen who believe 
that they are striking for a just cause, and that the workmen whom they try to 
coerce are merely tools in their employers’ hands for neutralising those efforts which 
they have been making, with painful self-sacrifice to themselves individually, on behalf 
of a class to which those very men belong who allow themselves to be used against 
them ? Common-sense and experience alike tell us that workmen who withdraw them- 
selves from their usual employment with the object of enforcing terms upon their 
employers must and ever will take some measures for preventing other workmen sup- 
planting them. It is mere folly to blind ourselves to the fact that almost every dispute 
between labourers and employers involves restraint on the action of some workmen, 
other than the actual parties to the dispute; nor can we hope for a cessation of 
trade outrages until strikes against workmen are treated with the same furbearance 
as strikes against employers. 
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the strike for coercing employers and their right to use it to coerce 
fellow-workmen,—proceeds from an utter want of confirmed opinions 
as to the nature and operation of those causes which govern the 
wages of labour and the condition of the workman in manufacturing 
trades. Once let it be thoroughly understood that the workmen in all 
common trades stand in an entirely different position to that of their 
employers with respect to the need of association, and no class 
prejudices or political apprehensions would any longer deprive trade- 
unions of the advantage which they would derive from the sanction 
of public opinion and the law. The supposition, that in allowing 
workmen to indulge occasionally in the ruinous and painful process 
of the strike the law has conceded all that they require, implies an 
utter ignorance of the causes which lead to strikes, and the motives 
with which they are engaged in and supported. 


VI. 

In conclusion, then, let us consider shortly the light which the 
history of the law of trade combinations in France throws on the 
justice of the trade-unionists’ claim. 

It shows changes of fact, of economic theory, and of law. It shows 
great changes in the relations of the workman, both to his employer 
and his fellow-workman,—in the industrial system in which he plays 
the principal part,—and in the bearing of supply and demand upon 
his position. 

It shows great changes in the economic doctrines dominant at 
different times, resulting from the different experiences people have 
had as to the influence of trade on the workman’s life and condition. 

It shows great changes in the law relative to association, arising 
from changes in economic and political principles. 

Although each class of changes has been very great, they have 
been changes of degree rather than absolute changes. The difference 
between the working tradesman of the old régime and the capitalist 
or manufacturer of the new system,—the difference between the 
position of the workman under the old régime and that of the work- 
man under the new,— is a difference of degree. The difference in 
economic theory, with regard to competition and association, with 
regard to the operation of supply and demand on the price of labour 
and goods, and with regard to the policy of interfering with the 
operation of-natural causes, has been probably no more than a dif- 
ference in the extent to which particular truths have been understood 
and applied. The difference in the law, though absolute as to its 
letter, has certainly been no more than a difference of degree in its 
practical operation. The laws of the old trade associations never 
entirely prevented competition. Laws against combination never 
entirely prevented association. So long as the law prohibits trade- 
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unions, or tries to prevent their carrying out the legitimate objects of 
association, it is maintaining the same coercive policy which was 
more honestly proclaimed in the old combination laws.. That the 
changes in theory and law, with respect to association, have been 
rather changes of degree than absolute changes, results from the fact 
that the motives for both competition and combination are so potent 
and permanent that, although the operation of these forces may be 
harassed and checked, neither one nor the other can be entirely 
neutralised. It is the nature or condition of their trade that from 
time to time determines the extent to which the interests of labourers, 
employers, or traders require the assistance or need the restraint of 
combination. The attempts which have lately been made to construct 
an abstract system of political economy, founded on the assumption 
that competition works with absolute freedom through every branch 
of trade, have done much to blind and mislead people as to this 
important truth of practical science. Combination may be necessary 
occasionally in any branch; permanently in some branches of trade. 
The practical problem to be determined from time to time and in 
different branches of trade is, to what extent competition, which is 
the law of nature, should be regulated by association, which is the 
power that reason and civilisation give man, to render the self- 
interest of individuals subservient to the interests of humanity. 

The light which this history throws on the workman’s present 
need of association will best appear by considering what have been 
those changes in the position of workmen, under the old and 
the new régime, which have led to the great change in both law 
and public opinion with respect to their right to combine against 
their employers. 

The distinctive features of the new system, as compared with the 
old, are:—1. The free competition of capital. 2. The concentra- 
tion of capital. 3. The concentration of labour. 

The effect of the removal of all restraints on the circulation and 
competition of capital has been to convert the employer from a friend 
to the principle of association, to its bitterest foe. Under the old 
régime his interests were identical with those of the workman under 
the new system; so long as his trade was limited either by commer- 
cial conditions, or by the laws which restricted the number of work- 
men each master could employ, he could only lose by free competition 
in the matter of price, while he could best secure his modest pro- 
spects by strict combination. If he got another master’s trade, he 
would have to give up his own; he could not hold both. His position 
was therefore precisely analogous to that of the workman, whose 
trade is absolutely restricted by the limits which nature puts on his 
physical capabilities. One workman can supplant another by under- 
selling him; but such a system of competition means nothing more 
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than the substitution of B for A, to be followed by the substitution 
of C, or perhaps A himself, for B, with no other resuJt to them than 
a twofold reduction in the amount of wages which they can earn. 
So long as the employer’s trade was similarly restricted, their interests 
in keeping up the price of the work, which they and their com- 
panions performed, would clearly predominate over any interest 
which they might individually have in selling their products cheaper 
than other masters. Competition in the matter of price suits the 
employer in the present condition of trade because his potential trade 
is unlimited. He can carry on a trade of 1,000 hands almost as 
easily as a trade of 10 hands, if only he can get the market for his 
goods. If he gets another man’s trade, he can keep it and his own 
too; and a large trade at a small rate of profit is equally productive, 
and far more secure, than a small trade at a high rate of profit. 
These considerations are sufficient to show an important difference 
in the natural position of the workman and his employer with regard 
to the advantages and disadvantages of competition, and to explain 
how it is that while employers and traders accept free competition as 
the true system, it is condemned by labourers of almost every trade 
and profession. With no restrictions on the amount of his business, 
and the whole world opened to him for a market, the enterprising 
capitalist can have but little need of combination. If only his work- 
men would help him in underselling his competitors by submitting 
to lower wages, his road to wealth is short and easy. 

The passage to which I have referred previously, from Sismondi, 
points out very forcibly the great change in the social position of the 
workman in manufacturing trades, resulting from the abolition 
of the old restrictions on the magnitude of a master-manu- 
facturer’s business: Let us consider what this change has been as 
regards the combination of capitalists and labourers. It is the con- 
centration of capital and labour, combined with the advantages of 
steam-power and machinery, that constitutes the great improvement 
in the economy of the modern system of production. It is evident, 
however, that as regards capital, this concentration is not only a local 
concentration, but an actual combination or union, in the hands of one 
person or firm, of several capitals, which, under the old system, would 
have been distributed among several separate employers; that is to 
say, the relation between one large employer and his workmen is 
identical with the relation between some ten or twenty small em- 
ployers, who have combined to maintain the same rate of wages 
among their respective workmen, and those several workmen. 

Whatever power combination might give employers to reduce or 
keep down wages unfairly or oppressively, the same power is given 
by the concentration of capital. And it follows that unless the con- 
centration of capital in the hands of large firms is accompanied by 
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a corresponding combination of the labourers employed by those — 
firms, the new’system would give capital an unfair advantage over 
the labourer. The right of the workmen employed by a particular 
firm to act in concert with respect to their terms of employment, 
is identical with the right of a single workman to use the power, 
which the value of his labour may give him, to force his own terms 
on his employer. It is not the fault of the workman that a dispute 
between a single employer and his own men about the difference of 
a shilling, more or less, in a week’s wage, should involve several 
thousands of persons in the miseries of a strike. It is not the 
_ labourer’s fault that disputes between labour and capital are so much 
more important now than they formerly were. Whatever may be 
the means by which the evils of strikes are to be removed from our 
industrial system, it is clear that in looking to an increased separa- 
tion and isolation among the elements of capital and labour, the 
theorist is looking in an entirely wrong direction. 

It is not, however, because the concentration of capital is equiva- 
lent to the combination of capitalists, but because the concentration 
of capital under the present free commercial system does not 
diminish the natural effect of the competition of employers, that the 
workmen in the common manufacturing and productive trades 
require the protection of association. It is the competition, not the 
combinatiqn, of their employers which forces association upon 
labourers. It is this which has placed the working classes of both 
France and England in an entirely different position with respect 
to the need of association, to that which workmen occupied in former 
times. 

That the competition of employers is their great enemy, is a prin- 
ciple thoroughly understood and believed by the working classes in 
manufacturing districts. This important truth is not generally 
understood and accepted, because it is supposed that it would be the 
combination, not the competition, of employers, which would oppress 
workmen. The effect of competition of employers, it is supposed, is 
_ to raise wages, not to reduce them ; it is the competition of labourers 

which reduces wages. This is perfectly true. The reason why this 
- principle is used to support an entirely erroneous theory as to the 
actual effect of the competition of employers, is that the theorist in 
applying it ignores altogether the fact that the condition of trade in 
which the competition of employers would induce them to raise 
wages is unnatural and exceptional, while the condition of trade 
which forces employers to take every advantage of their workmen 
which their necessities or numbers would compel them to submit to 
is natural and of constant recurrence even in a progressive state of 
trade. It is perfectly true that the demand for labour in a particular 
trade or place is sometimes for a short period so great that the com- 
VOL. 11. N.S. x 
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petition of employers alone would give every labourer as high a 


' price for his labour as combination would give him. The real 


question at issue between trade-unionists and their opponents is, 
whether such a state of things is common or natural. Common 
experience would seem to tell us that such a state of things is un- 
common, and, when it does occur, only temporary. The truth is, as 
every labourer knows, that the competition of employers can have 
no permanent effect whatever in keeping up the price of labour. 
The competition of employers raises wages, but it is the combination 
of labourers which keeps wages up. 

The reason why the effect of the competition of employers in 
raising wages can have no permanent influence on the wages of 
labour is, that the natural laws and conditions which govern the 
development of productive trades tend to maintain ° perpetually 
a condition of things in which, (1) as regards the employers, some 
or other are so situated with respect to customers, that the strongest 
motives are pressing upon them to reduce the wages of their work- 
men, whatever may be the current rate of wage; (2) as regards the 
workmen, the relation between the demand and supply of labour is 
such that it would offer no protection against a reduction of wage, 
however low might be the current rate. 

Assume any rate of wages, whether high or low, to be current in 
@ trade at a given time, the competition of employers immediately 
operates to reduce the price of their products to such a figure as 
will afford only a practical minimum of profit between the cost of 
labour and the price at which they sell their goods. It is perfectly 
true that when prices have been thus reduced the demand does 
sometimes increase so as to enable employers to raise both prices and 
wages ; but such a change in the demand is not a natural occurrence 
im any trade. The ordinary state of every trade at any time is, that 
there are many employers in it who would be desirous of increasing 
their trade by selling at a cheaper price than they can afford to do 


at the current rate of wages. The only course open to them is to 


reduce their wages. This they ever must do and will do, as it is 
their business and their right, if only they can. Any reduction of 
wage, moreover, which a few employers in a trade succeed in effect- 
ing, must be speedily followed by a similar reduction through the 
whole trade, however averse other employers, who enjoy a more 
established trade, may be to such a measure. Such being the natural 
tendency of the competition of employers, it is only necessary to call 
to mind the law of the increase of population, and the necessitous 
condition of the labourer, if unprovided by trade-union funds, to 
see at once the connection between the competition of capitalists and 
the combination of labourers. 

The law of the increase of population is ever tending to keep 
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the supply of labour in every trade and employment somewhat 
in excess of the demand; and this law of nature works so power- 
fully and permanently, that all fears as to the power of associations 
of labourers to counteract it to any great extent are groundless. To 
compel the labourer to submit to the unrestrained .operation of this 
law, is to keep him in permanent degradation and helplessness; his 
only protection being the interest which his employers would have 
in preventing wages being reduced by competition to a rate in- 
sufficient for his subsistence. This is the position which the work- 
man must occupy in society if he is not allowed or enabled to exercise 
that control over competition which association gives. The object 
of trade-unionism is to give him the power of self-protection. The 
object or tendency of all laws against the association of labourers 
is to keep them in a state of abject dependence on their employers. 
In abrogating the laws against combinations to raise wages, the 
legislatures of France and England have admitted the workmen’s 
need of combination, but the right which they have given is a right 
of action which must be ever fraught with great evils, moral, social, 
and commercial, until it is supplemented by the right of permanent 
association. 

In conceding the right of labourers to strike for the purpose of 
forcing employers to raise wages, the legislature has given a general 
sanction to proceedings which are often unwarranted by the true 
interests or commercial rights of the workmen who engage in them, 
as well as injurious to the permanent interests of the trade to 
which they belong. In condemning permanent associations, it is 
condemning the only means by which the general and ulterior 
interests of the whole body of workmen constituting a particular 
trade can exercise a restraining influence on that propensity of 
labourers to seize every opportunity of raising wages, which the 
hand-to-mouth policy of the commercial system of the present day 
sanctions and encourages. The only valid objection to the practice 
of forcing up wages by combinations to the extreme rate which 
employers can at any time afford to pay is, that such a practice, 
although temporarily advantageous to particular portions of the 
working classes, is disadvantageous to the general and ulterior 
interests of the whole body, inasmuch as it tends to check the 
development of their respective trades; and it is clear that associa- 
tion is the only means by which the action of particular sections of 
workmen can be controlled by the interest which the whole body 
has in the steady progress of trade. It is only when trade-unions 
believe that in assisting a portion of their members to raise their 
wages by a strike they are advancing the interests of the whole, that 
they support such proceedings with their union funds. If labourers 
look to combination for the power to raise wages, it is to permanent 
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associations that society must look for the prudent regulation of its 
exercise. 

Trade-unions do not, at the present time at least, exist in France 
in any shape, whether legitimate or illegitimate; nor does it seem 
that the higher classes of French workmen look to such institutions 
as a means for protecting or advancing their interests, with the same 
confidence that English workmen do. The progressionist ouvrier looks 
rather to the co-operative system as the true means by which his 
aspirations are to be realised. He rebels altogether against the 
relation of labourer to employer, and regards wages only as a badge 
of slavery, and the price of his degradation.’ 

But whatever may be the course which the labour question is 
destined to take in France, there is little doubt as to the practical 
problem to be now solved in England. English workmen have no 
ambition to put themselves on a social level with their employers. 
They do not believe that the co-operative system can change the poor 
labourer into a well-to-do capitalist. It is good wages and a good 
system of work that they want. They wish to retain their present 
relations to capital, and to make the best of it for the labourer. They 
believe that association is the means by which this is to be done. 
They look to association, not for strikes and war, but for strength 
and security. For more than one hundred years strikes and trade 
outrages have been more or less rife in this country.” During the 
whole of this period working men have been taught to take care of 
themselves, but they have been either absolutely prohibited from using 
the only means by which they can do so, or they have been harassed 
and reprobated by both the law and public opinion in their attempts 
to use those means effectively. Let us cease to propagate false and 
treacherous doctrines about the right and interest of the labourer to 
be free from the so-called tyranny of associations. Workmien know 


" (1) At the International Congress of Workmen, held a short time since at Geneva, 
the French delegates proposed a general combination, having for its object to force the 
co-operative system upon employers, on the terms that the workman should share in the 
mastership as well as in the profits of the concern to which he was attached. The 
English delegates advocated the association of all the working-classes of Europe, having 
for its object the regulation of wages in every trade. 

(2) In 1766 Sir William Mildmay, to whose treatises I have already roferred, pointed 
out the advantage which France then had over England with respect to the increase of 
foreign trade, resulting from the more effectual methods practised by France for “suppress- 
ing disputes between masters and workmen, and the combination of either with regard to 
the price of wages, or the price of the manufacture itself.” ‘Treatise iii., p. 42. “So 
strict are the magistrates in France,” he says, “in preventing any tendency to tumults 
and disorders, that should any such journeymen at any time combine together not to 
work but at their own exorbitant terms, as we know is frequently the case in London, 
they would be soon sent to the galleys, and there tied down to a more disagreeable task, 
without any wages at all.” Treatise i., p. 103. The step which the French Legislature 
took in 1864 shows a very different view as to the value of the “ effectual method” with 
which combinations of worl:men to raise wages had been suppressed in France. 
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what this doctrine means and whence it comes. Let us cease putting 
employers in a false position by calling them the protectors of the 
labourer. They play a very important part both in the maintenance 
of the labourer and in the production of wealth; but it is only when 
the labourer is in a state of abject dependence, to which it is not the 
interest even of capital that he should be reduced, that employers are 
the protectors of their labourers. It is as dealers in labourers’ work 
—as a commercial medium between the labourer and the consumer— 
that they must be regarded, if we wish to understand the true bearing 
of their business on the condition of the labourer. It is no more their 
business to consult the interests of the labourers they employ, than 
the interests of the customer who comes into their counting-house. 
It is their interest to be courteous and civil to both, and to drive the 
best bargain they can with both also. Under the rule of competition, 
however benevolent or philanthropic may be the dispositions of par- 
ticular employers, the more important conditions of labour are beyond 
their control. A reduction of 1s. a week in the rate of their work- 
men’s wages, an increase of a few hours in their week’s work, the 
substitution of a few boys for a few men, may make a difference to 
an employer of some hundreds in a year’s profits, or may be forced 
upon him by the position of his trade. Christian charity would not 
demand a spontaneous sacrifice such as this. It may be prejudicial 
to the labourer, but if the desired saving can be effected, success proves 
that the means by which it was donewere right. “Supply and demand”’ 
required it and permitted it. What other standard of social justice 
has the employer to appeal to? It is the labourer’s business, not his, 
to decide how cheaply work is to be bought. The capitalist’s busi- 
ness is to get it as cheap as he can, and to sell it at as high a price 
as he can, and to let the causes, whatever they be, which from time 
to time govern the wills of his workmen on the one hand, and of his 
customers on the other, determine how much profit he can make 
between them.' The trade-unionist accepts this position, and proceeds 
to take what he believes rightly to be the natural and only means by 
which the price and system of labour can be properly regulated in 
the interest of the labourer. The practical problem to be now solved 
in this country is, not by what means can trade-unions be put down, 
but by what means can they have given to them that organi- 
sation and responsibility which is necessary to render them con- 
ducive to the interests of the community, and to save them from 
again incurring the guilt which the disclosures of Sheffield have 
attached to them. 
Francis D. Loner. 
(1). Vide the First Report of the Trades-Union Commissioners—Examination of Mr. 


George Smith, master builder, answer 2,866, “ Every man buys in the cheapest market 
and sells in the dearest.” 
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On the 18th of December, 1813, Lord Byron made the following 
entry in his diary: ‘“ Whatever Sheridan has done or chosen to do 
has been, par excellence, always the best of its kind. He has written 
the best comedy (School. for Scandal), the best opera (The Duenna— 
in my mind far before that St. Giles’s lampoon, The Beggar’s Opera), 
the best farce (The Critic—it is only too good for an after-piece), and 
the best address (Monologue on Garrick), and, to crown all, delivered 
the very best oration (the famous Begum speech) ever conceived or 
heard in this country.” These words had been spoken by Byron in 
the presence of Lord Holland and others, and were reported to 
Sheridan. Hearing that Sheridan was so affected as well as gratified 
by them as to burst into tears, Byron added: “Poor Brinsley! If they 
were tears of pleasure, I would rather have said these few, but most 
sincere, words, than have written ‘The Iliad,’ or made his own 
celebrated ‘ Philippic.’ Nay, his own comedy never gratified me 
more than to hear that he had derived a moment’s gratification from 
any praise of mine—humble as it must appear to ‘ my elders and my 
betters.’”” Coming from such a man, this eulogium merits attention: 
it would command approval if Byron had been as great a critic as a 
poet. Gibbon, a far more discriminating writer, recorded in his 
memoirs that “ Mr. Sheridan’s eloquence demanded my applause ;” 
but the force of this statement is weakened by Gibbon’s avowal that 
he heard with ‘“ emotion the personal compliment paid me in the pre- 
sence of the British nation.” When one eminent man, having been 
flattered by another, repays the debt in like coin, his action is not 
wholly disinterested, nor should it be rated beyond its worth. So 
little is this maxim regarded in Sheridan’s case, that the speech of 
Byron and the phrase of Gibbon have been generally accepted as 
representing, not the utterance of a young enthusiast and the 
expression of a simple compliment, but as embodying the judgment 
of two distinguished contemporaries which posterity would do wrong 
to question. Ought posterity to ratify that decision? If not, what 
should be its verdict ? 


a 


When still a youth and dependent on his wits for a livelihood, 
Sheridan was admitted into the gayest society in England, which then 
had its head-quarters at Bath. It is difficult to realise now the style of 
living which, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, was the 
mode in this country. To be well-bred according to the code of the 
day, was the first requisite: to be witty, was the second. To bow 
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gracefully, to dance elegantly, to have a handsome figure, and to 
merit the title of “a pretty fellow;” these qualifications, aided by 
fashionable and costly clothes, constituted a passport to the hearts of 
women and the society of men. If, in addition, the candidate: for 
favour was capable of amusing his companions by neatly-turned 
stories or clever sallies, he was as certain of being honoured then ‘as 
he would be in these days were his broad acres numbered by the 
hundred, and his pounds by the hundreds of thousands. That 
period was a halcyon one for adventurers who were clever, as this 
age is for adventurers who use their credit so as to get the repa- 
tation of being rich. 

Though the son of a player, and destitute of wealthy or influential 
patrons, Sheridan yet succeeded in moving on terms of equality with 
the most notable personages in Bath. He could write such verses’ 
as in those days were regarded as poetry. Whoever could do this 
better than the crowd of polite versifiers had then an opportunity 
for distinguishing himself, for Lady Miller, a would-be poetess, had 
established a sort of poetical competition in which all might take 
part whose merit or rank was, in her opinion, sufficiently exalted. 
The prize was a myrtle wreath which she bestowed with her own 
hand. Sheridan had the pleasure .of joining in the game, and the 
honour, if such it can be styled, of winning many a crown. He 
derived more solid advantage from watching the manners of the 
motley group of. characters there assembled, and storing his mind 
with the traits of character with which he afterwards endowed his 
heroes and heroines of dramatic life. He had the still greater satis- 
faction of figuring in‘an exploit which made him for a time the talk 
of society. Miss Linley was then the loveliest and most popular of 
public singers. The charms of her voice attracted immense audiences ; 
the charms of her person attracted numerous suitors. Men of large 
fortune, and. men of rank, men who had no reputation to lose, and 
men who had a reputation to make, contended for her hand. Among 
the rivals were Sheridan’s most intimate friend, Halhed, and his elder 
brother Charles. One by one they retired from the struggle. The 
most romantic and generous was Mr. Long, an elderly gentleman of 
fortune. On being told by Miss Linley that if she married she could 
never love him, he abandoned his suit, and settled upon her the sum 
of three thousand pounds by way of compensation for any pain he 
might have caused her. The most ignoble of the band was a Cap- 
tain Matthews. He was that most despicable of all creatures, a’ 
married rake. In order to gratify his passion for the fascinating 
singer, he was prepared to commit bigamy or adultery. It was‘ 
Sheridan who at once thwarted his projects, and became possessor of’ 
the treasure for which so many had vainly sighed and striven. Under 
the pretext of shielding her from the base solicitations of a man she 
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detested, Sheridan persuaded Miss Linley to elope with him. They 
escaped to France and were married. 

Even in this busy and common-sense age the conduct of the young 
man who should act as Sheridan then did would be the topic of many 
tongues, and the subject of newspaper articles. He would ‘have suc- 
ceeded in. making himself a name. Whoever does this has taken 
the first step in gaining the favour of the public. It is equivalent to 
a letter of introduction. Whatever such an one may do next will 
assuredly be watched with interest by some persons. Nothing is 
more distasteful to the general public than the endeavour to enlist its 
sympathies on behalf of an unknown person. He is looked upon 
with the aversion which the Romans manifested for a new man. The 
confessions of an avowed reprobate will be more widely read than 
the life of the philanthropist who does good by stealth. If these re- 
marks have a direct application now, they are still more applicable 
to the period when Sheridan became the talk of the town. The 
interest excited by the first intelligence of his adventure was kept 
alive by the consequences which naturally flowed from it. In accord- 
ance with the barbarous custom of the time, Captain Matthews 
sought to avenge his defeat by slaying his successful rival. Two 
duels were fought, but without fatal results. Indeed, the dispute 
between the pair became changed into a controversy as to the fairness 
which they had shown in their attempts to kill each other. This 
gave fresh matter for the newspapers, and hindered the scandal from 
being too soon forgotten. The end was that all parties ceased their 
recriminations, because Sheridan was too indolent to furnish fresh topics 
for controversy. His opponents having circulated reports reflecting on 
his honour, he requested Woodfall to publish them at length in the 
Morning Advertiser, as a preliminary to his refuting them in detail. 
In compliance with his wish, the charges were printed and circulated. 
He forgot to answer them! 

- Excepting the sum of money he got with his wife, he had no 
pecuniary resource. Had he consented to his wife’s singing in public 
he would have gained an income from her professional labours which 
would have amply sufficed for all moderate demands. But he was 
chivalrous, or, as some may think, Quixotic enough to hold that he 
would have been dishonoured had he trusted for an income to the 
exercise of his wife’s splendid talents. By the thinking section of 
the public his conduct in this matter was deservedly applauded. 
Under the circumstances, he had no option between doing what he 
shrank from with loathing, and earning a living by means of his pen. 
In concert with his friend Halhed, he had already made a venture 
as a man of letters. They had published a versified translation of 
the flowery prose of Aristenetus, a Greek writer whose work few 
had ever heard of, and fewer still had read. The translation met 
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with the reception it merited: the wise critics styled it labour 
expended in vain ; the foolish critics attributed it to Dr. Johnson or 
Dr. Armstrong. Before making another attempt he tried many 
experiments which, fortunately for his fame, were not printed during 
his lifetime. Among these were Essays like those of the Spectator ; 
letters after the manner of Lord Chesterfield. Had he written fifty 
years earlier he would have persevered in essay writing: fifty years 
later he would have forwarded articles to the editor of the Edinburgh. 
As it was, he had the discernment to perceive, and the ability to 
gratify, the taste of the time. He composed The Rivals, and became 
famous. 

Sheridan was twenty-four years of age when, in 1775, this play was 
first performed at Covent Garden. The theatre-going public was 
then ready to welcome. anything which was fresh as well as clever. 
The licence of Wycherley and Congreve was no longer tolerated, but 
a substitute which should contain wit without alloy was not yet 
forthcoming. New plays were produced nearly as frequently as new 
novels are now published ; the result being that a good play was 
then as great a rarity as a really good novel is at present. Besides, 
the audiences which then filled a theatre went to criticise quite as 
much as to be amused. The opinion of the pit was the terror of the 
young and inexperienced dramatist. There were few professional 
newspaper critics to puff the plays of their friends and censure those 
of their rivals. An audience did not hesitate either to hiss what it 
disliked, or to applaud what pleased its fastidious taste. Injustice might 
sometimes be done to struggling merit ; but blatant incapacity seldom 
escaped merited punishment. It may bea consequence of this, as com- 
pared with the existing state of things, or simply a coincidence, that 
never was English acting better than at the middle of the eighteenth 
and worse than at the middle of the nineteenth century. Even The 
Rivals narrowly escaped condemnation because, on the first night, an 
actor played his part badly. When Mr. Clinch acted Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger instead of Mr. Lee, the success of the comedy was indubit- 
able. It was performed amid applause at Southampton, Bristol, 
Bath, and other places. At a bound, Sheridan had leapt into the 
first place among the favourites of the public. 

He worked the rich vein with assiduity, and had continued good 
fortune. A farce, The Scheming Lieutenant, was received with a 
favour transcending its merits. The Duenna, an English opera, 
created an enthusiasm which was duly earned. It required all the 
skill and energy of Garrick to hinder Drury Lane from being wholly © 
neglected for Covent Garden, the theatre of Sheridan’s triumphs. 
That great actor had realised a large fortune by his profession ; he 
had been a successful, if not popular manager, but he was now 
growing old, and he had made up his mind to retire from the stage, 
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This determination on Garrick’s part afforded Sheridan an opportunity 
of doing a bolder feat than a more cautious man would have even 
imagined. He undertook to succeed the retiring manager, and he 
contrived to find the money wherewith to pay for the honour. How 
this was accomplished is still uncertain. Of the fact there is no 
doubt that little more than a year after his first play had been pro- 
duced, at an age when other men have barely finished their training 
for the business of life, and when he was possessed of no more 
money than sufficed for his daily wants, Sheridan became the 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre with a personal stake in the pro- 
perty amounting to ten thousand pounds. 

At first the change in the management occasioned disappointment. 
Instead of beginning his new career with an original comedy, 
Sheridan contented himself with purging Vanburgh’s play, The 
Relapse, of indecency, and changing the title to .4 Trip to Scarborough. 
The actors and the audience were alike dissatisfied ; but this feeling 
was exchanged for one of surprise and pleasure, when, a few months 
afterwards, The School for Scandal was written and put on the stage. 
The opinion now became general that in the author of that comedy Eng- 
land had acquired another great dramatist. It was believed that while 
he might write more comedies, he could not possibly write any which 
should surpass those he had produced. This appeared to be his own 
impression also. Although he made sketches of others, yet he never 
completed them. His last theatrical venture of an original kind was 
The Critic, a farce produced four years after his first comedy. This 
farce at once became popular, and, like the School for Scandal, is 
still hailed with applause whenever competent actors can be found to 
fill the principal parts. At the age of twenty-eight he abandoned 
the composition of plays, having within the compass of four years 
produced three of remarkable excellence. 

Two years after ceasing to compose for the stage he took his seat 
in the House of Commons as member for Stafford, and delivered his 
maiden speech. From one whose reputation for wit was so great, 
much was expected, but the result was unsatisfactory. The duller 
members reckoned on an addition to their ranks. Mr. Rigby, a 
veteran place-hunter, sneered at the new member’s fine senti- 
ments. But Fox was ready with a retort, which turned the laugh 
against Sheridan’s opponents, and not long afterwards Sheridan 
attacked those who had attempted to put him to shame. His 
onslaught was so effective that their discomfiture was complete. 
It was evident that he had the power to take high rank as an orator ; 
he certainly spared no efforts to ensure success, and the result was 
that while still a young member of the House, he was acknowledged 
to be one of its most brilliant ornaments. In the year 1782 the Whig 
party succeeded to office with the Marquis of Rockingham as premier. 
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Although Sheridan had been in the House two years only, yet so 
highly did the party value his services that he was appointed an Under- 
Secretary of State. When the Coalition Ministry was formed after 
Lord Rockingham’s death, Sheridan again held office. That he 
should have so quickly won his way as a politician proves that he 
was able to impress his friends with confidence in his abilities. 
Never, perhaps, was confidence more misplaced. Seldom has a more 
incompetent official, who was neither a peer nor a peer’s son, occupied 
a responsible post inthe State. One thing connected with his official 
duties attracted less notice then than it would do now, or rather the 
times have so changed as to render it no longer possible for any one 
to do again what Sheridan did: he was at once a Secretary to the 
Treasury and the manager in reality, though not in name, of Drury 
Lane Theatre. He deserves the merit of having given open expres- 
sion to a view respecting the manner in which the State ought to 
be served that is generally entertained by officials, but which none, 
excepting Sheridan, have had the frankness to avow. It consists in 
regarding the occupancy of a post to imply the receipt of pay com- 
bined with the absence of work. If other officials were courageous 
enough to brave public opinion, many would copy his example, and 
order the notice to be affixed to the doors of their offices which was - 
placed on that of his: “No applications can be received here on 
Sundays, nor any business done here during the remainder of the 
week,” r 

His enjoyment of the sweets of office was short-lived. The down- 
fall of the Coalition Ministry was followed by the disruption of the 
Whig party. Twenty years elapsed before that party again returned 
to power for a brief season, to be followed by another lengthened 
exclusion from official influence over the conduct of public affairs. 
Meantime, its chiefs, among whom Sheridan was one of the most 
popular, devoted themselves to criticising the acts of the Government, 
and endeavouring to oppose the undue ascendancy of the Crown as 
exercised through the medium of counsellors far too subservient to 
the caprices of the sovereign and too indifferent about the welfare of 
their countrymen. 

On a memorable occasion the épposing factions made common 
cause, and united to bring to the bar of justice one who in the estima- 
tion of many enlightened men was the greatest criminal of the age. 
The impeachment of Warren Hastings was an act of which the merit 
cannot easily be overrated. During the latter part of the eighteenth 
century there were plenty of great orators and astute statesmen, but 
the display of great virtues was then far rarer than the manifestation 
of great talents. On the part of the ablest politicians, and on the 
part of a large section of the community, there was too conspicuous 
a leaning in favour of high-handed measures. Nothing was then so 
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much admired as success. Among successful men, there were few to 
rival Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. They had extended the rule 
of Englishmen over countries of which the very names were synony- 
mous with fabulous wealth and boundless extent. To have conquered 
the great rulers of India in the face of fearful odds was an achieve- 
ment which gratified the nation’s pride. To have supplanted the 
French in a country where they had secured a footing, and whereof 
they promised to become the }masters, was considered a national 
triumph even more glorious than the conquest of Indian soil from its 
hereditary possessors. But to have done these things at no pecuniary 
sacrifice ; on the contrary, to have accomplished them, yet sent home 
treasure to add to the national wealth, was a feat which seemed so 
praisew orthy as to deserve unstinted honour instead of minute criti- 
cism and petty censure. 

A few men thought otherwise, men of truly noble minds, and loving 
justice more than glory. Foremost among them was Edmund Burke. 
He had perused the recital of the splendid achievements with mis- 
givings as to their real character. When complaints were timidly 
made by the victims of English policy, he gave to them his most 
serious attention, inquiring into their foundation and testing their 
truth. The result was to convince him that Englishmen had perpe- 
trated great wrongs on the weak and defenceless natives of India ; 
that the conquerors whose praises were sounded by so many tongues 
deserved to be stigmatised as freebooters and punished as tyrants. He 
devoted his energies and talents to bring them to trial, in order that 
they might receive their deserts. He communicated his ardour and 
determination to others endowed with less genius but possessing 
greater influence than himself. The Liberal party in the House of 
Commons ranged itself on his side. The vehemence and the intense 
hatred of oppression which characterised Fox were easily enlisted in 
support of the good cause. Inferior men obeyed the brilliant leaders 
of their party, and simulated their unbounded and uncompromising 
enthusiasm. By none was the question espoused with greater cordi- 
ality than by Sheridan. He had the tact to perceive from the first 
that the opportunity afforded him a field for the display of his peculiar 
talents, a field wherein he could distinguish himself greatly, and 
widen his renown. Many hours he snatched from pleasure in order 
to master his subject. All the rhetorical arts in which he was an 
adept were sedulously cultivated for the purpose of adorning and 
pointing his speeches. He was repaid with a measure of applause 
far exceeding what gratified audiences had yet accorded to him, and 
by a personal triumph unparalleled in the annals of Parliament. 
William Pitt, his constant opponent, Burke, his countryman and 
rival, Fox, his acknowledged chief, concurred in pronouncing his 
speech advocating the impeachment of Warren Hastings to be the 
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most marvellous piece of oratory they had ever heard in the House of 
Commons. Even more gratifying to his vanity and more unprece- 
dented were the compliments lavished on his eloquence by the less 
notable members who had resolved to vote against him, and who had 
never before been moved by arguments when their side was chosen. 
None of the friends and defenders of Warren Hastings ventured 
to reply to his charges. They complained that, being under a 
spell, they were powerless to refute accusations which, till Sheridan 
had spoken, seemed to them alike baseless and unjust. It was 
unanimously resolved that the debate should be adjourned till 
the following day, to allow time for reflection and to enable the 
effect of the orator’s words to be partially dissipated before going to 
a division. 

If anything could add lustre to a victory like this, it was that 
which he gained on the same issue when Warren Hastings was after- 
wards impeached by Edmund Burke in the name of the people of 
India and the Commons of England before the High Court of 
Parliament. Sheridan’s speech came after the most finished and 
impassioned oration ever delivered by Burke, and enshrined in the 
English language. Contemporaries are unanimous in thinking that 
it produced a far stronger impression on the public than the more 
heart-felt utterances of the principal manager of the impeachment. 
Both were great orators, but Sheridan was also an admirable actor. 
He delighted in causing a sensation: he knew well how to move an 
audience. On this occasion his whole strength was put forth ; the 
result was that he became the hero of the hour. 

Sheridan rendered himself quite as conspicuous, but far less popu- 
lar, by speeches of another kind in the House of Commons. He was 
there recognised as the official advocate of the Prince of Wales. 
When that prince applied to the House for money wherewith to dis- 
charge his debts, his favourite companion supported the application. 
When one of his many scandalous acts had to be justified, Sheridan 
was ready with a plausible excuse. Fox and Burke unhappily took 
the same side, because they indulged in the foolish expectation that 
the prince would thereby be enlisted among the Whigs. This notion 
led to the fatal blunder of maintaining the prince’s right to succeed 
to the regal office when his father’s mind had, in the opinion of the 
nation, become permanently disordered. Then it was that Pitt 
triumphed over them while asserting a doctrine which, whether 
strictly constitutional or the reverse, was an implied condemnation 
of the notion of Divine Right, and was to the effect that the two 
Houses of Parliament, and they only, had the power to provide for 
an unforeseen interruption in the exercise of the Royal authority. 

This question was debated in 1789. The sudden recovery of the 
king prevented the views of Pitt from being carried into effect, and also 
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disappointed those members of the Whig party who had looked for- 
ward to becoming ministers on the Prince of Wales being invested 
with the regency. Soon afterwards, the Whig party was broken up. 
Its chiefs differed among themselves on the momentous issues raised 
‘by the French Revolution. Burke went over to the side of Pitt. 
For a time Fox and Sheridan stood forth as the defenders of popular 
privileges, approving of the right of the French people to select 
their own form of government. But when Bonaparte led his victorious 
armies over Europe, Sheridan rallied to what was then regarded as 
the standard of patriotism. He favoured war with France, while Fox 
never ceased to express his desire for peace. Neither the people, nor 
their political leaders, were imbued with the spirit of Fox ;.con- 
sequently, the country was committed to that protracted and 
deplorable contest which ended in replacing the Bourbons on the 
French throne, and in drawing upon England the bitter if unjustifi- 
able hatred of every nation with which she had been allied. 

The latter part of Sheridan’s career was characterised by isolation 
in the House of Commons, and severe private affliction. In 1792 he 
lost the wife whom he had struggled so hard to win, and to whose 
influence and labours he was indebted for much of his reputation. 
His friends and biographers represent his grief on the occasion to 
have been overwhelming. To employ the words of one of them, the 
four years succeeding the sad event were “‘ wasted in the vain efforts 
of dissipating his mourning for the greatest domestic affliction—the 
loss of a wife and child, tenderly if not immoderately loved.”* This 
remark is introductory to the statement that, after being nearly four 
years a widower, he married again. His second marriage took place 
in 1795 ; his bride was a Miss Ogle, whose age was nearly the same 
as that of his son Tom. At the time it was thought more wonderful 
that the lady should have consented to marry him, than that he had 
grown tired of his widowed state. He was then as notable for his 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table as for his oratorical efforts. 
Dissipation was legibly marked on his countenance. He was con- 
sidered to be a better boon companion than a husband. 

Prior to this marriage, he had succeeded in raising the funds 
necessary for re-building Drury Lane Theatre. As is customary, the 
outlay exceeded the estimate, and thus he was saddled with liabilities 
which he was not prepared to meet and had not intended to incur. 
The new building was opened on the 21st of April, 1794. Macbeth 
was performed, Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble filling the leading 
parts. The author of “Sheridan and his Times” states “that on 
this night Edmund Kean, the great tragedian, then a mere boy of 
some eight years, made his first appearance on the boards as one of 
the blue-devils in the witches’ scene.” Miss Farren delivered an 


(1) “ Sheridan and his Times,” vol. ii. p. 233. 
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address. What pleased the audience the most was the exhibition of 
the devices for securing the theatre against fire. A massive iron 
curtain was lowered, and “ struck with heavy hammers, in order to 
prove that it was something more than stage iron, which, by its 
clang, reverberated through the house, mingling with the uproarious 
clamour of a delighted audience. On its being raised, another burst 
of applause rang from every quarter on the exhibition of a cascade 
of water rushing down from tanks with which the roof had been 
supplied, roaring into a huge basin prepared for its reception ; 
dashing, splashing, tumbling over artificial rocks, but bearing no 
doubt of its own reality, and clearly showing that in such an awful 
event as that of fire, they could not only extinguish the flame upon 
the instant, from whatever quarter it could originate, but actually 
drown the theatre.” The writer of the foregoing passage, who 
professes to have been the personal friend of Sheridan, was doubtless 
a witness of the spectacle he describes. Unfortunately, his anticipa- 
tions about the efficacy of the precautions against fire were not 
justified by the event. Notwithstanding its water tanks, and the 
cascades powerful enough to “‘ drown the theatre,’ Drury Lane was 
burnt to the ground on the 20th of February, 1810. 

Shortly after the opening of this ill-fated house, it was the scene 
of a demonstration which proved that an audience may be wiser than 
the professed judges of dramatic compositions. The most respected 
men in the world of letters had openly given their testimony to the 
effect that a play entitled Vortigern had been written by Shakespeare. 
Sheridan either placed reliance upon their judgment, or was himself 
deceived by the forgery. He purchased the spurious play for three 
hundred pounds and a moiety of the profits during the first sixty 
nights of its performance. The house was crowded from floor to 
ceiling with an audience wrought up toa high pitch of excitement. 
Before the third act had been performed, the audience was more 
excited still; this was owing, however, not to its expectations having 
been gratified, but to its taste being insulted by the foolish play 
which Ireland had attempted to palm off as the production of Shake- 
speare’s pen. 

The tide had now turned. Sheridan’s latter days were marked alike 
by riotous living and irreparable blunders. In a pecuniary sense, the 
destruction of Drury Lane Theatre by fire was his ruin. In a political 
sense, the abandonment of his seat for Stafford, in order to occupy for 
a few months the place of Fox as member for Westminster, was his 
crowning misfortune. He intrigued against his party in the interest 
of the god of his idolatry, the profligate Prince of Wales, and he 
caused that party to be excluded from the offices to which its mem- 
bers had a just claim. The proprietors of Drury Lane refused to let 
him have any voice in its affairs. His creditors cast him into prison. 
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He was released after a brief detention; but he regarded himself as _ 
a dishonoured man. Hard drinking had shattered his constitution : 
harassing cares preyed on his mind, and made him a physical and 
mental wreck. At the age of sixty-five death released him from. his 
trials and sorrows. The tragedy was followed by a solemn farce. 
Abandoned in the days of his adversity by the noble associates who 
had welcomed him when fortune attended his footsteps, these distin- 
guished persons professed a great desire to attend his funeral. © The 
chief officers of state, princes of the blood royal, dukes, marquises, 
earls, viscounts, a prelate of the church, the whole tribe of the haughty 
and highly-placed personages who are ever ready to grace a pageant 
with their presence, and to do good deeds with ostentation yet 
without self-sacrifice, aided in laying all that was mortal of Sheridan 
beneath the pavement of Westminster Abbey. 


Il. 


Sheridan wrote, as he lived, for the sake of effect. He aimed at 
conquering a place in literature as he aimed at becoming the friend 
of princes and nobles. What other men have done by inspiration he 
accomplished by energy. Although not a man of great industry, 
yet he could work with unexampled perseverance till his object was 
attained. Genius he did not possess. There are no conspicuous 
failures alternating with successes to be laid to his charge. He had 
the talent for compassing his ends, and the sense to know the exact 
measure of his power. In his cleverness he resembles Dryden : 
Sheridan might have written whatever Dryden wrote, excepting the 
“ Ode to St. Cecilia.” 

In several respects there is a close resemblance between Dryden 
and Sheridan. Both were politicians as well as playwrights. Both 
coveted the title of wits, and both obtained it. As dramatists neither 
displayed originality, for Dryden copied French, while Sheridan ax 
carefully copied English models. Each succeeded, however, in being 
recognised as a master of style. Even now there is no better 
example of easy, idiomatic, and forcible style than that of Dryden, 
while Sheridan’s writings are the best specimens we have of the most 
expressive words arranged in the most effective order. But in the 
case of Sheridan far more than in that of Dryden, the culture of the 
form has been carried to excess. Like the pictures of some pre- 
Raphaelite artists, his scenes are all foreground. His mistresses and 
maids not only go mad in corresponding apparel, but in identical 
phrase. The valet is not only as witty as his master: his witticisms 
are cast in the same mould. 

In his first play the faults are the same as those which characterise 
his more finished ones. Thomas, a coachman, and Fag, the servant 
to Captain Absolute, converse in a strain which, however it may have 
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_ ‘suited the taste of the day, seems to us absurd and artificial. 

- Replying to the inquiry of the former, the latter says, “ Why, then, 
the cause of all this is love—love, Thomas, who (as you may get 
read to you) has been a masquerader ever since the days of Jupiter.” 
When not indulging in allusions which no one would expect him.-to 
make, Fag indulges in exaggeration of the most artificial kind, 
saying of Miss Lydia Languish, “ Rich !—why, I believe she owns 
half the stocks! Zounds! Thomas, she could pay the national debt 
as easily as I could pay my washerwoman! She has a lap-dog that 
eats out of gold; she feeds her parrot with small pearls; and all her 
thread-papers are made of bank-notes.” To his master, Fag uses 
the same style. Captain Absolute having said, “‘ You blockhead, 
never say more than is necessary,” the reply is, “‘ I beg pardon, sir— 
I beg pardon—but, with submission, a lie is nothing unless one 
supports it. Sir, whenever I draw on my invention for a good 
current lie, I always forge endorsements as well as the bill.” Not 
to be outdone, his master replies in the same strain, “‘ Well, take care 
you don’t hurt your credit by offering too much security.” Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger says far-fetched things also. Thus, when com- 
menting on the style of Mrs. Malaprop’s ridiculous letter, he remarks, 
“Faith, she must be very deep read to write this way—though she 
is rather an arbitrary writer, too—for here are a great many poor 
words pressed into the service of this note, that would get their 
habeas corpus from any court in Christendom.” Acres is not only 
remarkable for his peculiar oaths and his lack of courage, but for 
sayings like these:——“ Your words are a grenadier’s march to my 
heart ;” “ The thunder of your words has soured the milk of human 
kindness in my breast.” His servant David is depicted as a clown, 
yet he talks with the point of a fine gentleman: ‘“ But my honour, 
David, my honour! I must be very careful of my honour.” “ Ah, 
by the mass! And I would be very careful of it; and I think, in 
return, my honour couldn’t do less than to be very careful of me.” 
“Think what it would be to disgrace my ancestors!” ‘“ Under 
favour, the surest way of not disgracing them, is to keep as long as 
you can out of their company. Look’ee now, master, to go to them 
in such haste—with an ounce of lead in your brains—I should think 
might as well be let alone. Our ancestors are very good kind of 
folks ; but they are the last people I should choose to have a visiting 
acquaintance with.” The female characters are as artificial as the 
male. Mrs. Malaprop, Lydia Languish, and Julia, are women whom 
we could not find off the stage. Most unnatural of all is the senti- 
mentality of Julia. It has a mawkish flavour which is disgusting. 
The concluding sentences are as forced and silly as the rant about 
filial piety in his famous speech. Lydia exclaims, “ Our happiness is 
now as unalloyed as general.” - Julia adds, “Then let us study to 
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preserve it so; and while Hope pictures to us a flattering scene of 
future bliss, let us deny its pencil those colours which are too bright 
tobe lasting. When hearts deserving happiness would unite their 
fortunes, Virtue would crown them with an unfading garland of 
modest, hurtless flowers; but ill-judging Passion will force the 
gaudier rose into the wreath, whose thorn offends them when -its 
leaves are dropped.” Had there been nothing but this stuff in The 
Rivals, it is doubtful if any audience of the period at which it 
was produced would have applauded the piece. What gives life 
to it is the humour of Sir Anthony Absolute, and the broad farce 
of Acres and Sir Lucius O’Trigger. But it had, as all Sheridan’s 
plays have, the great merit of being a good acting play. He at once 
caught the knack ‘of writing for the stage. He had an almost 
intuitive perception of the best way in which to produce effects. 
Horace Walpole bears witness to the wonderful impression made by 
seeing his plays, and contrasts it with that experienced after perusing 
them. “I have read Sheridan’s Critic, but not having seen it— 
for they say it is admirably acted—it appeared wondrously flat and 
old, and a poor imitation ; it makes me fear I shall not be so much 
charmed with The School for Scandal on reading, as I was when I 
saw it.” } 

When read, The School for Scandal fatigues by its brilliancy. 
The effect on the mind resembles that made on the eye by a mirror 
shown in the International Exhibition of 1862. This mirror was 
composed of numerous prisms ranged side by side. There is no 
prettier sight than the rays of light refracted by a prism. But the 
spectacle, to be appreciated, must be witnessed on a small scale and 
for a short time. A room lined with huge mirrors formed of clusters 
of prisms would be unbearable to any one but the Turkish potentate, 
for whom similar mirrors were designed and manufactured. To those 
whose tastes are vitiated, the perpetual sparkle of The School for 
Scandail will give unalloyed delight. All whose tastes are natural 
and acute are soon cloyed with its beauties. 

As a whole, The Critic is Sheridan’s happiest dramatic work. 
He was essentially a critic, quick to detect imposture, and capable of 
exposing and punishing it. And in this farce he had full scope for 
the exercise of his talents. He can claim no credit for originating 
the plan on which it is framed, as it is modelled on The Rehearsal. 
The greater is his merit in having succeeded as he has done, because, 
excepting in the form, The Critic differs from any work of the 
kind ever conceived and executed. The character of Puff is one of 
the most finished and truthful which Sheridan has created. He is as 
life-like now as when he first amused the audience:of Drury Lane. 
When reading The Rehearsal, no one can forget that: Bayes is the 


(1) * Correspondence,” ‘edited by P. Cunningham,-vol.-vii. p. 259. - 
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counterpart of Dryden, or can regard the play as other than an 
elaborate lampoon. But Puff is as impersonal, yet natural, as Falstaff. 
He makes us laugh by the absurdity of his comments ; still we always 
feel that his remarks are those which the author of such a tragedy as 
The Spanish Armada would have made. It is impossible to be- 
lieve in Joseph Surface, or to regard his luckier brother Charles as a 
praiseworthy hero. Joseph is too conscious of his villainy: when he 
says, in reply to Lady Teazle’s reproach, “You are going to be 
moral, and forget that you are among friends,” ‘‘Egad, that’s true! 
I'll keep that sentiment till I see Sir Peter,” we know he is acting a 
part. Again, when he moralises in this fashion, we feel that is not 
the true rogue whom Sheridan would have us take him for, because 
a genuine rogue dissembles even to himself: “A curious dilemma, 
truly, my politics have run me into! I wanted, at first, only to 
ingratiate myself with Lady Teazle, that she might not be my enemy 
with Maria; and I have, I don’t know how, become her serious 
lover. Sincerely I begin to wish I had never made such a point 
of gaining so very good a character, for it has led me into so 
many cursed rogueries, that I doubt I shall be exposed at last.” 
Now, the last thing for which Joseph Surface ought to have pro- 
fessed his dread was ignominious failure. His plausibility is based 
on self-assurance, and the thought of being exposed would have 
rendered him incapable of being always prepared for every emer- 
gency. A true villain always believes in his “star.” Puff, on the 
other hand, is serenely unconscious of being the object of ridicule. 
To the hits of Mr. Sneer he has an answer ready which he thinks 
effective, because he does not perceive that he is being ridiculed. He 
never doubts that the rubbish uttered by the players is really fine 
poetry. He is always ready with an ingenious explanation of any 
alleged mistake. What can be cleverer or more natural in his 
mouth than the following. In the dialogue between the Justice 
and the Constable, Mr. Sneer having said, “ But, Mr. Puff, I think 
not only the justice, but the clown seems to talk in as high a 
style as the first hero among them,” the reply is, ‘‘ Heaven forbid 
that they should not, in a free country! Sir, I am not for making 
slavish distinctions, and giving all the fine language to the upper sort 
of people.” Equally good in its way is his comment-on the resem- 
blance between the first line of the Beef-eater’s soliloquy, and one 
in Othello. Sneer says, “ Haven’t I heard that line before ?” Puff 
replies, “‘ No, I fancy not ; where, pray?” Mr. Dangle suggests, 
‘Yes, I think there is something like it in Othello.” “Gad! now 
you put me in mind on’t, I believe there is; but that’s of no conse- 
quence ; all that can be said is, that two people happened to hit on 
the same thought—and Shakespeare made use of it first, that’s all.” 
As literary works, Sheridan’s plays no longer seem the paragons 
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of excellence they once did ; nevertheless, when well acted, they still 
charm playgoers as greatly as of old. That they are laboured and 
artificial is of little consequence: a theatrical audience does not 
expect natural truth on the stage. What it desires and delights in 
are smart dialogues and good plots, and these set forth by good 
performers. A modern English audience also expects sound morality. 
Joseph Surface, the consummate hypocrite, must be punished. Lady 
Teazle must be more sinned against than sinning. Wit must be un- 
tainted with lewdness. Provided these conditions are fulfilled, the 
public will applaud the performance. The public of to-day is still 
the same as that for which Sheridan wrote, a public in which the 
middle class has the preponderating voice. Prior to his day, the 
theatre had not wholly recovered from the ban of the Commonwealth. 
Ladies and gentlemen of quality and their lackeys formed the 
audience: the shopkeeper and the artisan were disposed to regard 
theatre-going as the beginning of evil. Accordingly, play-writers 
had to please the tastes of an audience which preferred vice to 
puritanism. Congreve, Wycherley, and Vanburgh supplied the sort 
of play for which the demand was great and the relish keen. It 
would be as impossible to represent their comedies before modern 
audiences as to revive the old miracle plays. A section of the 
audience would be gratified, for there is still a section of society 
which takes pleasure in the filth which amused the courtiers of 
Charles the Second and fine gentlemen in the time of Queen Anne. 
When these persons go to parts of the Continent where the pur- 
suit of vice is the only employment with which the Government 
does not interfere, they purposely frequent the theatre in order to 
witness the plays of which the characteristic is indecency. Without 
being more virtuous in reality, the class of playgoers which, in our 
day, as in that of Sheridan, constitutes the majority, likes to save 
appearances, and discountenances the public exhibition or sanction of 
profligacy. This class had begun to frequent the theatre when he 
wrote. He strove to hit its taste, and he succeeded, because he care- 
fully avoided the style which, had he lived half a century earlier, he 
might have adopted. Fortunately for his fame as a dramatist, the 
style which suited his age could only become antiquated when another 
revolution had taken place in the constitution of theatrical audiences. 
It may be that the change is in progress, and that even the printed 
dialogue of Sheridan will fall flat on ears accustomed to verbal 
absurdities, and that a farce like The Critic, wherein character is 
depicted, will be thought far inferior as a work of art to a burlesque 
containing masked actors and half-naked actresses. 

Even greater than his success as a dramatist, was his success as an 
orator: the former is more intelligible than the latter. It appears 
inexplicable how Sheridan could ever have been ranked among the 
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first of orators by such men as Pitt, Fox, and Burke. By contem- 
poraries he was regarded as without an equal. Naturally, it is 
expected that speeches which aroused such enthusiasm and elicited so 
many weighty encomiums should appear on perusal to be exceptionally 
clever productions. Not only do they disappoint the most moderate 
expectation, but the passages which produced the greatest impression 
on delivery are among the tamest, if not the weakest, in the speeches. 
Many who read them will marvel exceedingly that they should have 
been delivered in the House of Commons. It is true that a more 
critical body does not exist than the members of that House, but it 
is also true that a tribunal more indulgent to its favourites could 
hardly be found. The man who has the ear of the House may talk 
nonsense with impunity: possibly he will be applauded. But to 
attain this high position is even more difficult than to get admission 
among its members. A great fool or a great genius has an equal 
chance of success. The former will be listened to because of his folly, 
the latter because of his flashes of wisdom. In the House, as in 
olden times at court, the jester is privileged, and may say things which 
men, possessing self-respect and devoid of conceit, would never dare 
to utter. The man of acknowledged capacity is also a chartered 
speaker: unlike the other, he is a leader instead of a plaything. 
Sheridan had the good fortune to conquer for himself the position of 
chieftain in debate. His friends were glad of his support: his 
opponents dreaded his sarcasm. All united in listening to him with 
respect. Finding then that he might say unchecked whatever he 
pleased, he often indulged to the full his taste for florid ornament 
and forced conceits. These exhibitions came to be regarded as flights 
of eloquence, and men praised in the veteran debater passages which 
they would have denounced had they proceeded from a tyro. Nothing 
prepares the public better for being pleased with an orator than the 
unanimous and favourable testimony of recognised judges. After 
such a preparation, the public heard him deliver his most famous 
speech, that on the impeachment of Hastings, and its approbation 
was unbounded. Some of the passages which we are wont to regard 
as unmitigated bombast were singled out by contemporaries as 
excelling anything ever achieved in the annals of oratory. 

Immediately after his decease, his speeches were given to the world 
in a collected form, under the editorship of a “Constitutional Friend.” 
The editor says in the preface :-— 


‘*No exertion has been spared to collect and arrange accurate accounts of 
every speech delivered by the late Mr. Sheridan; and those efforts proving suc- 
cessful, it may boldly be asserted, that pages more abounding with brilliant wit, 
depth, solidity, and sound argument, have never been presented to the public. 
Many of these speeches have been candidly admitted, by all parties, to exhibit 
every oratorical effect the human mind is capable of suggesting.” 
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From this collection extracts have been taken, in order to be placed 
before youths for their instruction in oratorical effects. The impres- 
sion made on this generation by Sheridan as an orator has been 
caused by the perusal of that edition of his speeches. It will 
materially affect the decision as to his powers of oratory, if it be 
shown that the accepted report of his speeches is not only defective, 
but wholly misleading. This can be proved, with regard to his most 
important effort: it may be inferred of the others. 

In 1859 there was published an almost verbatim report of the 
speeches of the managers and counsel at the trial of Warren Hastings. 
1 The late Sir George Cornewall Lewis advised this publication as soon 
i as he was informed that copies of the speeches, taken in shorthand, 
had been preserved. Moore says, in his Life of Sheridan, that he had 
in his possession an authentic report of the Begum speech. He gives 
-some extracts from it; but till this official work appeared, it was im- 
possible to compare what the various speakers did say with what they 
are credited with saying. A few specimens will suffice to show the 
nature of the changes, and these specimens may be taken as fair 
‘samples of the whole. 

The report of the Begum speech in the collected work does not 
profess to be literal. A great portion is in the third person: it is 
detached passages only which are in the first person, and are placed 
within inverted commas to show that they are literally accurate. It 
is these passages alone which will now be selected for comparison. 

The first verbatim passage occurs in the introductory remarks :-— 











“The unfortunate gentleman at the bar is no mighty object in my mind. 
Amidst the series of mischiefs to my sense, seeming to surround him, what is he 
but a petty Nucleus, involved in its Lamina, scarcely seen or thought of.”? 





Be it remarked that in all these extracts the words in italics are so 
printed in the original. This was doubtless done to call attention to 
a phrase or epithet supposed to be of great beauty or fitness. It will 
be observed, however, that the most nonsensical words or clauses are 
those italicised. The following is the parallel passage to that just 
quoted, and it contains nothing about a Nucleus or a Lamina. 





**So far from it, that the unfortunate gentleman at your bar is scarcely in 
my contemplation when my mind is most engaged in this business; that it then 
holds but two ideas—a sincere abhorrence of the crimes and a sanguine hope of 
the remedy.”? 






. The next passage is remarkable as exemplifying the utter nonsense 
which was first put into Sheridan’s mouth and then eulogised as his 
rhetoric :— 







(1) “Sheridan’s Speeches,” vol. ii. p. 56. 
(2) “ Report of the Trial of Warren Hastings,” vol. i. p. 483. 
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‘*It is not the peering suspicion of apprehending guilt; it is not any popular 
abhorrence of its wide-spread consequences; it is not the secret consciousness 
in the bosom of the judge, which can excite the vengeance of the law, and 
authorise its infliction! No. In this good land, as high as it is happy, because 
as just as it is free, all is definite, equitable, and exact. The laws must be 
satisfied before infliction ensues. And ere a hair of the head can be plucked, 
LEGAL GUILT must be established by LEGAL PRoorF.””! 


The accurate report is far less sensational than the foregoing, and 
has the advantage of being intelligible :— 


, 

** No, my Lords; we know well that it is the glory of this Constitution that 
not the general fame or character of any man—not the weight or power of any 
prosecutors—no plea of moral or political expediency—not even the secret 
consciousness of guilt which may live in the bosom of the judge—can justify 
any British court in passing any sentence, to touch a hair of the head or an atom 
in any respect of the property, of the fame, of the liberty, of the poorest or 
meanest subject that breathes the air of this just and free land. We know, my 
Lords, that there can be no legal guilt without legal proof; that the rule which 
defines the evidence is as much the law of the land as that which creates the 
crime. It is upon that ground that we mean to stand.”’* 


In the following passage it will be observed that the reporter has 
not merely made Sheridan talk balderdash, but has made him say 
the opposite to what he actually stated. It is necessary to quote the 
paragraph in full in order to prove this, the first sentence not being 
within inverted commas in the original :— 


‘* But though he stated the difficulties which the managers had to encounter, 
he did not mean to say that the proofs, which they had adduced, were in any 
degree defective. ‘Weak, no doubt, in some parts, and incompetent, and yet 
more deplorable, as undistinguished by any compunctious visitings of repenting 
accomplices, but yet enough, and enough in sure validity, to abash the front of 
guilt no longer hid, and flash conviction on conscientious judges.’ ’’* 


‘*Having said this, I think it extremely possible that your Lordships may 
imagine that I am begging indulgence and allowance for weak and incompetent 
evidence. No, my Lords; I will be bold to say that there is now before you, 
upon this charge, a mass of full, complete, competent, evidence—strong as ever 
abashed the confidence of courageous guilt, or brought conviction home to the 
hearts of conscientious judges.’’* 


It would be wearisome to quote all the passages illustrative of the 
imperfections of the published version of this speech. The reporter 
frequently gives the very words used by Sheridan, but he slightly 
alters their appropriateness by changing their places. Sometimes a 
page or two of the official report intervenes between the two members 
of a sentence as given in the speeches. Phrases are tacked together 
with little regard to symmetry or sense. Very often there are 
improvements due to the reporter’s imagination, and perhaps intro- 
duced: by him in the belief that they were in Sheridan’s manner. The 
latter having said of a native officer who had made the affidavits ;— 


(1) “Speeches,” vol. ii. pp. 59, 60. (2) “ Report,” vol. i. p. 486. 
(3) “Speeches,” vol. ii. p. 60. (4) “ Report,” vol. i. p. 487. 
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‘<I imagine your Lordships will now again think we have done with Doond 
Sing. No such thing. Here he is again, the third time, swearing before Elijah 
Impey. But he is not to be trusted by himself, he is a bad one single-handed ; 
and, as it was a military duty, he is coupled ‘with somebody else—he is joined 
with Mir Ahmud Ali, subadar; and at last he hits the mark.” 


In this passage there is nothing remarkable ; the reporter removes 
all tameness from his version by introducing some fine miliary meta- 
phors. These are his improvements :— 


“‘ He had sworn once—then again—and made nothing of it; then comes he 
with another, and swears a third time; and in company does better. Single- 
handed he can do nothing, but succeeds by platoon-swearing and volleys of 
oaths.” 


One passage merits quotation on account of the different turn given 
to the incidents referred to in it. Speaking of the rebellion with 
which the Begums were charged, Sheridan said he could find no trace 
of it :— 


‘The best antiquarian in our Society would be, after all, never: the wiser! 
Let him look where he would, where .can he find any vestige of battle, or a 
single blow? In this rebellion there is no soldier, neither horse nor foot—not 
a man is known fighting—no office order survives, not an express is to be seen. 
His Great Rebellion as notorious as our Forty-five, passed away—unnatural, 
but not raging—beginning in nothing, and ending, no doubt, just as it began! 
If rebellion, my Lords, can thus engender unseen, it is time for us to look 
about. What hitherto has been dramatic may become historical ; Knightsbridge 
may at this moment be invested ; and all that is left us, nothing but the forlorn 
hope of being dealt with, according to the statute, by the sound of the Riot 
Act, and the sight, if it can be, of another Elijah.” 


‘* With regard to the first charge, which is 2 charge of direct, actual rebel- 
lion, I do protest that, in order to satisfy my own mind as much as I could, I 
have been hunting, with all the industry at least, though not with the acute- 
ness, of any antiquarian that ever belonged to the Antiquaries’ Society, to 
find at what period this rebellion actually existed, and I have not found any 
one thing to guide me to the period of its existence. There never was a rebel- 
lion so concealed. We asked Mr. Middleton whether any battle was fought 
anywhere? None, he owns, that ever he heard of. ‘Did any one man, horse 
or foot, march to suppress this rebellion?’ ‘None.’ ‘ Did you ever hear any 
orders given for any troops to march to suppress it?’ ‘None.’ The rebellion 
seems clearly to have died a natural death, though raised certainly for a most 
unnatural object. But if this rebellion really did exist, it is impossible to treat 
the idea seriously ; and it must have been a merry scene when Mr. Hastings 
first conceived the strange improbable fiction, when he first entertained the idea 
of persuading the directors that they hhad entered into such a plot. It is im- 

. possible to know when and where there may not be a rebellion. While we are 

Sitting here there may be a rebellion at Knightsbridge of the most. fatal 
tendency that ever was; for the celebrated account of that army which has 
given celebrity to that village was an ostentatious display of pomp and military 
parade compared to that with which this was conducted.’ 


A comparison of the foregoing extracts proves how very different 
Sheridan’s points were from his reporter’s notion of what they ought 
to have been. There is real cleverness in the way that he makes 


(1) * Speeches,” vol. ii. pp. 80, 81. (2) “ Report,” vol. i. p. 579. 
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Mr. Middleton bear witness to the absurdity of his own allegations. 
The nonsense about the rebellion beginning in nothing, engendering 
unseen, and the forlorn hope .of being dealt with “ by the sound of 
the Riot Act, and the sight, if it can be, of another Elijah,” is the 
reporter’s own unadulterated nonsense. It is greatly to be regretted 
that so many persons should have entertained the conviction that 
Sheridan ever uttered all the stuff which is contained in the generally 
accepted version of his speeches. The better known and much 
admired piece of declamation about filial piety, as well as the perora- 
tion, have been greatly distorted by mis-reporting. In Moore’s Life 
of Sheridan the correct versions are quoted, so that it is unnecessary 
to insert them here. But, did space permit, it would be instructive 
to exhibit the little-known but correct version alongside of the well- 
known and absurd one. With another, and that a short example of 
the discrepancies between the two reports of the speeches, this exposi- 
tion of blunders will terminate. Referring to Captain Gordon, 
Sheridan is made to say— it was difficult to imagine any man could 
tell a benefactor— 

‘** The breath that I now draw, next to heaven, I owe to you; my existence is 


an emanation from your bounty; I am indebted to you beyond all possibility of 
return; and therefore my gratitude shall.be your destruction.” 


What he did say was :— 


‘** Tf he was so deluded, he may explain that delusion to your Lordships ; 
but till that time I will not believe that Captain Gordon, who said to the 
Begums, ‘The welfare of your servant is entirely owing to your favour and 
benevolence,’ meant to say, ‘and the gratitude of your servant shall be your 


destruction.’ ” 

As this speech and the one in reply at the close of the impeach- 
ment are the only two by Sheridan of which verbatim reports are 
extant, it is fair to make them the basis of a judgment concerning 
his rank as an orator. The foregoing extracts prove that much 
of the bombast in the ordinary version is due to the reporter’s 
imagination, but there is still a large mass of rhetorical common- 
place in the trustworthy report. In the latter we read the very words 
which are said to have made Burke exclaim, “‘ There, that is the true 
style ; something between poetry and prose, and better than either.” 
Those who now read them will agree with the dictum of Fox that 
“such a mixture was for the advantage of neither; as producing 
poetic prose, or, still worse, prosaic poetry.” Indeed, there is an 
artificiality about these passages which detracts from their effect. 
They have the appearance of being laboured. Sheridan was not 
able to polish them so artistically as to conceal his art. Few could 
excel him at an epigram, or more successfully barb a phrase with 
satire. To do this perfectly was his special gift, as it was the gift of 
Rochefoucauld to write maxims. It is probable that had Roche- 
foucauld endeavoured to cope with Bossuet as a writer of funeral 
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orations, he would have failed as egregiously as Sheridan did when 
he tried to out-do Burke in his own particular field of figurative 
rhetoric, and impassioned declamation. 

The best thing in this speech, as in all Sheridan’s speeches, is not 
its rhetoric, but its common-sense. With a thorough mastery of the 
subject, and a marvellous adaptation of the materials to produce the 
desired result, he stated the case with a fulness and clearness which 
a professional advocate would have envied. As a one-sided yet 
comprehensive exposition of the question at issue, the Begum speech 
is noteworthy among great orations. None of the managers of the im- 
peachment could have done the work better: perhaps Burke himself 
would not have done it so well. Had the purely ornamental passages 
been omitted, it would still have been a splendid address. The condem- 
nation of these passages is that they add neither beauty nor symmetry 
to the speech as a whole. 

To estimate a man’s powers as an orator after perusing the most 
accurately reported speech is a fruitless task. It is necessary to have 
heard as well as read the speech in order to criticise its author. As 
a piece of composition the performance may be admirable, but it is 
merely as an essay that it is judged. It may read well: in opposi- 
tion to Fox, I maintain that a good speech must read well. Yet, 
when printed, half its spirit has departed. The voice, the gesture, 
the personal appearance of the orator, give a force to his utterance, 
the effect of which no reader of it can experience or conceive, but 
of which every listener has felt the influence. Take the finest 
of Mr. Gladstone’s budget speeches, or any one of Mr. Bright’s 
splendid appeals to the noblest feelings of human nature, and en- 
deavour to obtain from a perusal of them a notion of the precise 
effect they would produce on delivery. Why, the attempt will be 
vain. Sayings, commonplace in themselves, will electrify an assem- 
bly while they may be passed over almost unnoticed by the reader. 
There is no magic in these words: ‘“ America, they tell me, has 
resisted—I rejoice to hear it ;’ but, proceeding from the lips of the 
haughty Chatham, they produced a ferment in the House of Lords. It 
is, then, the personal element which is the chief attribute of an 
orator, and it is the elément which is wanting from the printed 
speech while it dominates the spoken one. We are assured that 
Sheridan was marvellously endowed with this personal element, that 
he was listened to because it was a delight to hear him give utterance 
to his thoughts. He did not speak beautiful essays like his great 
contemporary Burke, or our great contemporary, the late Lord 
Macaulay. His fame as an orator, like the fame of Bolingbroke and 
Chatham, is based on tradition. More fortunate than either, two of 
his speeches have been rescued from the oblivion which awaits the 
speaker when no reporter is present to record his thoughts, and from 
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the deplorable perversion of the speaker’s utterances of which the 
incompetent reporter is guilty. It detracts from Sheridan’s renown 
and diminishes the value of his work that, excepting a few witticisms 
of doubtful authenticity and doubtful value, he uttered but one 
phrase which sank into men’s minds and was added to the stock of 
parliamentary wisdom. That phrase, however, is a glorious one, and 
though it has not been attributed to Sheridan, yet to him the merit 
of originating it belongs. In the debate on a motion by Mr. Grey 
regarding reform, he said that “man was not born to have property 
in man.” 


III. 


Many who admit that Sheridan did much which is excellent 
lament that he misemployed opportunities which would have enabled 
him to render far more lasting and valuable service to literature 
and to his country. They bemoan the irregularities of his life, and 
charge him with squandering his money and injuring his health by 
vicious indulgencies. His biographers have put on record many 
strange stories about him, and other stories equally discreditable 
but less trustworthy pass current in society. Such tales always find 
ready credence among the lovers of literary garbage. The maxim, 
“Say nothing but good about the’dead,” is generally interpreted to 
mean, Invent or discover as many good stories as possible concerning 
the dead, and, if the good stories are nasty, so much the better. 
That the actual facts should be set forth is most desirable; but that 
gratuitous and probably false inferences should be drawn from them 
is highly blameworthy. Biographers, however, are always so anxious 
to prove theories or point morals, that they are prone to give pro- 
minence to that side or those truths only which will serve their 
purpose. From this tendency on their part Sheridan has suffered 
greatly. Many things in his life give a handle for moralising, or a 
pretext for vile imputations. Other things afford occasion for com- 
ments of an opposite kind and equally disereditable to those who 
make them. On the one hand, it is assumed that because he drank 
and spent too much, he cannot have been a great dramatist or orator. 
On the other, it is held that because he made good jokes there was 
no harm in his leading a free life and making his creditors sigh for 
their money. The Hon. Mrs. Norton, in her natural and laudable 
desire to protest against the injustice done to his memory, has ad- 
vanced a plea on his behalf which ought never to have been seriously 
mooted. She says that “Sheridan was drunk as his companions were 
drunk, and with his drunken companions—with a drunken Prince 
Royal and the drunken Ministers of the Crown—but there can be 
little doubt that the more finely organised the brain, the more fatal 
the consequences of such swinish excitement.’ Now, it is very 

(1) Maemillan’s Magazine, vol. iii. p. 176. 
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doubtful whether the man whose brain is finely organised, if he indulges 
in stimulants to excess, really suffers greater physical injury than his 
less gifted brother. If the bodily health be the same in both cases, 
the results will be similar. It is said that Sheridan’s constitution 
was unusually robust, that he hardly knew what illness was ; conse- 
quently the result in his case could not have been unusually fatal. Nor 
is it an apology for him that other men did likewise. The truth is that 
his faults and his excellences were chiefly due to the age in which he 
lived. Because he was a notable man he reflected in his person and 
works the peculiarities characteristic of this country during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. Were he alive now, he would drink 
less claret : he would write articles instead of comedies, and he might 
not aspire to manage Drury Lane Theatre. His speeches in Parlia- 
ment would be quite as powerful without being at all flowery; they 
would contain more sarcasms than tropes. To be the boon com- 
panion of the Prince of Wales would not appear to him the greatest 
object of his ambition. His reputation might be as widespread, but 
his career would be less romantic. 

It may be left to the high-toned moralist to bespatter Sheridan’s 
actual life with unsavoury epithets. The critic’s duty is neither so 
invidious nor so easily discharged. He has to deal with the man as 
a whole ; to analyse, without bias or regard for consequences, his life 
and his writings. Whatever judgment he passes must be based on 
the entire case, but it must relate more to the writings which survive 
than to the man who has departed. To the present generation it is 
important to know whether Sheridan’s comedies and speeches are 
masterly productions, whether they are animated with the vital spark 
which will render them immortal, whether they will give as much 
pleasure to those who now or who may hereafter read them as to the 
audiences which first hailed them with rapturous applause. His place 
in literature is in the second rank, but in that rank he has no 
‘superior. The historian of the English drama will chronicle him as 
the last great writer of English comedy, and will consider it as 
foolish to look for the advent of a second Sheridan as of a second 
Shakespeare. His position among orators who have had extra- 
ordinary triumphs is a lofty one ; yet his rhetorical merits cannot be 
ascertained from his ,published speeches. These speeches deserve 
perusal to satisfy curiosity, but they should never be studied as models. 
His oratorical renown is simply a tradition; it is a tradition, how- 
ever, which will not soon perish, for it will endure so long as the 
representatives of the Commons of England remember those who 
were once the heroes of their debates, and so long as Englishmen 


cherish the memories of all the valiant champions of their liberties 
and their rights. W. F. Rae. 








THE WHITE ROSE. 
CuHarpreR XXX. 


A WOMAN’S WORK. 


I REMEMBER long ago to have witnessed a thrilling drama called, if 
my memory serves me, by the appalling title of The Vampire, the 
continuity of which was entrusted, with blind confidence in their 
powers of ideality, to the imagination of an English audience. 
Between its acts, while the orchestra played the “Galop” in Gus- 
tavus, while you rose in your stall, turned round to survey the 
house, wiped your glasses, and sat down again, an interval of fifty 
years or more was supposed to elapse. I will not call upon my 
readers for quite so elastic a stretch. I will only ask them to ima- 
gine that more than a lustre, say rather less than two, has passed away 
since the quiet of the Rheinische-Hof at Heidelberg was disturbed 
by the eccentricities of its English visitors,—such a period as makes 
but little difference in our own feelings, or our own appearance, but 
sadly thins our male friends’ hair, and plays the deuce with the skin 
and teeth of the women we adore—such a period as scatters over 
the world almost any party of half-a-dozen, however staunch and 
cohesive it may have boasted its immutability—such a period as has 
materially altered the fortunes and position of each individual in our 
story. Perhaps of none more than Gerard Ainslie, destined as it 
would seem to fill the part of that “rolling stone ” which proverbially 
“gathers no moss;” though why any stone, rotatory or at rest, 
should be the better for that vegetable covering, I leave for ex- 
planation to those who are more discerning in the wisdom of proverbs 
than myself. 

Gerard, then, ruined and almost broken-hearted, must have had no 
resource left but for a sum of money received through Messrs. Gold- 
smith, from a banker at Heidelberg, to be delivered into the young 
man’s own hand, on receipt of an undertaking in writing that he 
would. leave Homburg and its temptations within an hour. The 
conditions were necessarily accepted, and Gerard, penniless but for 
this timely assistance, found himself cast on the world with a few 
pounds indeed in his pocket, but a very vague idea of where he was 
to get any more when these were spent. 

There was a refuge, however, for the destitute in those days, and a 
resource for the desperate, of which we hear but little now. Some 
few years ago when a man thrust his hands in his trousers pockets, to 
find them empty, he borrowed all he could get from the friend who 
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would pay highest to get rid of him (generally a relative, or one on 
whom he had some claim of kindred or gratitude), bought two red 
shirts and a revolver, took a steerage passage in a “ Black Ball 
Liner,” and was off to the gold-diggings! 

The plan had many advantages; not the least of them being the 
probability that the adventurer would never come back. 

So this young gentleman, who had scarcely done a day’s work in 
his life, made his way to the modern El Dorado, to cook, and dig, and 
wield a pickaxe, and shake a riddle till his back ached, alternating 
these labours with the nursing of a sick comrade or two, and a nar- 
row squeak for his own life from cholera, followed by a prostrating 
attack of fever and ague. 

But it was just such a training as was wanted to make a man of 
him. Who would have believed that the bearded, bronzed, power- 
ful-looking fellow sitting over a wood fire at night, with three or 
four miners, not a whit more rough-looking customers than himself, 
turning a “damper” in the embers, holding a short black pipe 
between his teeth, could be the white-handed Gerard Ainslie, of Mr. 
Archer’s pupil-room, and the depét of the 250th Regiment of the 
line? Who would have supposed, while the deep manly voice of a 
comrade trolled out how 

** They fitted a grey marble slab to a tomb, 
And fair Alice lies under the stone,” 

that the drop caught in that shaggy beard, and glistening in the fire- 
light, was a tribute of memory to the delicate beauty of pale, haughty 
Mrs. Vandeleur, how many thousand miles away? Tears, indeed ! 
There were plenty of bold hearts there with a spot in them soft enough 
to be stirred by that plaintive ditty; and many a daring, desperate 
man, sitting over his camp-fire within hearing of “Ben Bolt,” was 
crying too, like a woman or a child. 

But they worked fourteen hours a day nevertheless, and Gerard 
found himself at San Francisco with eleven hundred pounds in his 
pocket, and his heart eaten by that home-sickness which is so apt to 
attack the wanderer just when his fortunes are on the turn, and it is 
folly to think of going back so soon. 

Here the demon of play took hold of him once more, and he lost 
nearly half his gains in a single venture. But it cured him. The 
man was altered now. His whole character was hardened and im- 
proved. He had been living for months together with his life in his 
hand. He had earned every penny he got literally with the sweat of 
his brow. He had shed blood in self-defence without scruple, but he 
had nursed more than one staunch friend through deadly sickness 
with the gentle tenderness of a woman. He had lost the selfishness 
that makes aman a gambler. With him, indeed, it had been the 
selfishness of too plastic and impressionable a nature; but it was gone. 
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He had been through the fire, and was forged, so to speak, and tem- 
pered into steel: yet one image, that of Norah Welby, the fair young 
girl he remembered so vividly under the cedar at her father’s par- 
sonage, was burnt all the deeper and more indelibly into his heart. 
It kept him pure through many a scene of vice and temptation ; if not 
a happier, he felt that it made him a better man; and, as he some- 
times told himself with a sigh, it could never be effaced. 

Gerard Ainslie played no more after his loss at San Francisco, but 
he abandoned all intention of returning at once to England, and 
ventured his remaining six hundred on a speculation of sheep- 
farming, which seemed promising enough, in Vancouver’s Island. 
For a year or two he prospered wonderfully. His farm flourished, 
his flocks and herds increased, he erected water-mills, he hired emi- 
grants from the Scottish Highlands who were not afraid of work, and 
entered fairly on the high road to fortune. He had even taken to 
himself an overseer, and considered he was entitled to a few weeks’ 
sporting relaxation in the bush. So he started on a two months’ 
expedition, killed very little game, and returned to find himself a 
ruined man. His overseer had sickened and died. His Highland 
emigrants had neglected everything. The rot had broken out 
amongst his sheep, and the murrain had swept off his cattle. Worse 
than all, a flood had come down to spoil his crops, and had carried 
away the mills in which he had sunk nearly his whole capital. The 
wreck of his little fortunes barely enabled him to return to the dig- 
gings, and begin again, richer only in experience than when he came 
out from England many years before. 

But men get used to hard usage from Fortune, as from any other 
foe.. After the second time or so, nobody cares a fig for a knock-down 
blow, moral or physical. Gerard was man enough to feel thankful 
now that Norah’s happiness was in no way dependent on his exertions ; 
that she was comfortable, well provided for, and had almost forgotten 
him. Not quite: he would not have her forget him quite. So he 
took to the mattock again with a will, but it was uphill work this 
time. Most of the holes he tried were worn out, and once (a rare 
occurrence) he was robbed by his mate; but, after many fluctuations, 
he found himself at last with wrinkles about his eyes, and a few grey 
hairs in his brown beard, on board a noble packet-ship, plunging 
gallantly before the trades, homeward bound ! 

His passage was paid; he had a few dollars in a pocket-book for 
mess expenses, and two hundred pounds.in gold sewed into a belt, 
which he wore under his shirt. He would not be robbed by comrade 
or shipmate a second time. And this modest sum represented as 
many years of labour, as much of privation and self-denial, as have 
sometimes gone to the acquisition of half-a-million ! ; 

The good ship ran her knots off handsomely enough, and about 
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daybreak on a spring morning came alongside the quay at Liverpool, 
to discharge, first her passengers, and then the cargo of wool and 
tallow with which she floated deep in the water. For the accom- 
modation of the former, an inclined plane, consisting of a slippery 
plank or two, with a lofty hand-rail, was hastily thrust upward ; and 
along this insecure gangway the steerage passengers, following each 
other like a flock of sheep, slipped, and climbed, and stumbled to the 
shore. Gerard was in no hurry, but drifted onward with the others, 
his little valise in his hand, the belt that carried all his worldly 
wealth round his waist. Immediately in front of him was a woman 
returning to England with two fatherless children—the one in her 
arms, the other, an urchin of scarcely four years old, clinging to 
the skirts of her dirty cotton gown. The little fellow seemed 
bewildered by the crush, confusion, and novelty of the situation ; 
he had forgotten what land was like, and his poor short legs were 
cramped and numbed by long confinement on board ship. He missed 
his footing, let go of his mother’s gown, and passing easily under the 
hand-rail, tumbled headlong into six fathom of water in.the dock- 
basin. It was a ghastly face that turned on Gerard’s under the grey 
light of early morning; but in the mother’s wild, hopeless, tortured 
stare he read what had happened almost before the scream rose on 
her pale, parted lips, and the splash below subsided into. eddying 
circles of green, bubbling water. 4 

He never thought twice about it. Ere they could heave a rope’s- 
end from the quay, he was overboard too, diving after a wisp of 
white that eluded his reach, like a streak of dim, distant light in a 
dream. The seconds are very long under water. It seemed an age 
before he could grasp it; but he rose at last, child and all, to the 
surface, the lighter that his belt had given way, and the whole of his 
two hundred sovereigns were buried far below the good ship’s keel— 
a ransom, and a cheap one, as he swore directly he got his breath, 
for the poor, innocent little life. 

They had him, with his pale, limp burden clinging to his neck, in 
the bight of a rope the instant he appeared ; and they cheered him, 
those honest sailors, with a will. Nay, they even raised a modest 
subscription amongst themselves, when they learned his loss, that 
brought the tears into his eyes. While the half-frantic mother, who. 
had nothing to give but her prayers, knelt at his feet on the hard 
quay, and kissed his brown, weather-beaten hands, calling him an 
angel from heaven all the time! And so he was to her the good 
angel of deliverance, for whom she taught her children, too, to pray 
such prayers as I think are never offered up in vain. 

Thus it was that Gerard Ainslie touched English ground once 
‘ more as poor in worldly goods as when he left it, but rich in a fund 
of self-control and self-reliance, not to mention the glow of a gallant 
action, and the praise of a few stout, honest, kindly hearts ! 
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Cuarrer XXXI. 


“AFTER LONG YEARS.” 


I am persuaded that in our English climate, and under the conditions 
of our social existence, so favourable to their ascendency, women 
wear considerably better than men. I know such an opinion is rank 
heresy with the multitude, and that it is held an established axiom, 
though I am ignorant how it can be borne out by common-sense, that 
a woman is virtually older than a man of the same age. The truth 
of this assertion I emphatically deny. Go into any London drawing- 
room, or other gathering of the upper classes, and while there is no 
mistaking the men of forty, you will find it impossible, judging by 
appearance, to guess any of the women’s ages within ten years. 
The same argument holds good, though in a modified degree, at a 
country merry-making or a fair. Jack, when his eighth lustre is 
quivering on its close, shows marks of time and hard usage far more 
plainly than Gill, and finds himself bent, grey, and wrinkled, while 
she remains brown, comely, and “ upright as a bolt.” 

The years, then, with their recurring hardships and vicissitudes, 
that scored lines on Gerard Ainslie’s brow, and left little silver 
threads about his temples, had but developed Norah Vandeleur’s 
beauty into the grace and majesty of mature womanhood. While 
she retained all her girlish symmetry of form, she had acquired a 
certain dignity of gait and bearing that would have become a queen. 
While her mere physical charms had lost nothing of their colour and 
freshness, the deep eyes, the rare smile, had gained such powers of 
fascination as spring from a cultivated intellect: alas! too often, 
also, from a saddened, suffering heart. 

“Tsn’t she beautiful? But she doesn’t look happy!” Such was 
the verdict in every society she entered. Such was the expression of 
admiration, so qualified, from nine out of every ten people who turned 
round to look at her as she walked through a room. 

With great personal advantages, with a subdued, graceful, and 
exceedingly natural manner, it required but a very few London 
seasons to establish Mrs. Vandeleur as one of the best known and 
most eagerly sought after of those beautiful ornaments whom people 
are always anxious to see on their staircases, in their reception-rooms, 
and at their pleasantest dinner-parties. Strange to say, the women 
did not hate her half so rancorously as might have been expected. 
At first, indeed, the appearance in their cruising-grounds of a craft 
so trim, so taut, so formidable as a privateer, and carrying guns 
calculated to do such execution, roused resistance, no less than appre- 
hension, and they prepared to combine against her with that energetic 
animosity, devoid of scruple, ruth, or fair play, which is so com- 
mendable a feature in their warfare on their own sex. 
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But when they found, as they soon did, that the beautiful, rakish- 
looking schooner was averse to piracy, and careless of plunder ; when 
they saw her dismiss the prizes that ran so eagerly under her bows, 
contemptuously indeed, and with little good-will, but obviously as 
scorning nothing more than the notion of towing them into port ; 
when, to speak plainly, they discovered that Mrs. Vandeleur cared as 
little for the homage of mankind in general, including their own 
faithless adorers, as for all the rest of the glitter by which she was 
surrounded, looking, as indeed she felt, a good deal bored with the 
whole thing, they declared, first, neutrality, then adhesion, soon 
protested that it was better to have her for a friend than an enemy, 
and finally paid her the high compliment of voting her one of 
themselves. 

She had taken a charming little house in Belgravia, of which the 
door always seemed fresh painted, and the bell-handles lately gilt. 
Her footmen were tall and well powdered, her horses stepped up. to 
their noses, and her carriages looked as if they went every year to be 
“done up” at the coachmaker’s. <A pair of those valuable horses, 
one of those well-varnished carriages, was to be seen every night in 
the season waiting for Mrs. Vandeleur, whenever there was a 
gathering of the smartest people in London. These assemblages 
are not always intensely amusing. I believe coachman and horses 
were less delighted to drive home than the mistress herself. Never- 
theless, one year after another found her going the same monotonous 
round,—flattered, admired, courted, lonely, wearied, wondering why 
she did it, and vowing every season should be her last. 

People thought it “so odd Mrs. Vandeleur didn’t marry!” and 
more than one spendthrift, faultless in attire and irresistible in 
manners, took upon himself, at short notice, to ask the question from 
a personal point of view. I never heard that any of these could 
complain of not receiving a sufficiently explicit answer. But an 
elderly nobleman, with an unencumbered rent-roll and a grown-up 
family, who really admired her for herself, took her rebuff so much 
to heart that he left London forthwith, though in the middle of June, 
and was seen no more till the last fortnight in July. 

Perhaps this disconsolate suitor, whose first wife had been what is 
popularly called “a Tartar,” studied Mrs. Vandeleur’s character with 
more attention than the rest. He used to puzzle himself as to why 
it was he got on so much better with her in general society than 
alone. He used even to fancy that if his love-making could only be 
done across a dinner-table, he might have a chance of success; but 
you can’t tell a woman you are getting too fond of her for your own 
happiness—which I imagine is as good a way of opening the trenches 
as any other—through an épergne and a quantity of ferns! He used 
to marvel why, in a ¢éte-d-déte, she was so conventional, so guarded, 
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so chilling, absent, too, in manner, whatever he might say, as if she 
was thinking of something else. Above all would he have given his 
earldom to know what it was, or whom, that those deep, dreamy eyes 
were looking at, through, and far beyond his own goodly person—far 
beyond the Venetian blinds in the windows, his brougham in the 
street, and his brother-im-law’s house over the way. 

So, you see, a good many people were in love with handsome Mrs. 
Vandeleur, all in their different styles; for the epidemic, though 
dangerous, no doubt, in some cases, attacks its victims in various 
dissimilar forms. With one it produces a deep and abiding sore, 
burning, festering, eating its pernicious way into the quick; with 
another it becomes a low fever, dispiriting, querulous, prostrating 
body and mind alike; while from you or me it may pass away in a 
slight local inflammation, best cured by tonics, anodynes, or perhaps 
the homeopathic remedy of a counter-irritant. 

When it has taken deep root in the system, and can withstand the 
wholesome influence of absence, change of scene, and fresh faces, I 
had rather not prescribe for it. There is, indeed, one specific left, 
proverbially irremediable as death, and it is called Marriage ; but I 
will not take upon myself to affirm that even this last resource, 
desperate though it be, would prove successful in some of the more 
fatal cases that have come under my notice. 

With all her noble, well-dressed, well-known lovers and admirers, 
it may be that Mrs. Vandeleur had none so unselfish, so devoted, so 
true as Gerard Ainslie, in his obseure lodgings and his shabby 
clothes—Gerard Ainslie, who for all these long years had never 
looked upon her face but in his dreams, and yet to whom, sleeping 
or waking, that dear face was ever present, pale, delicate, and 
beautiful as of old. This idea—for it was but an idea, after all—. 
had grown to be the one refinement of his life, the one link that 
connected him with the other pleasant world which he began ‘to 
remember but dimly, to which he saw no prospect that he would 
ever return. 

He had come to London, of course, and with a certain sensation of 
honest pride that at least he had been no burden to his relation, 
sought out his great-uncle to ask, not for assistance, but a sunphe 
recommendation and assurance that he was an honest man. ‘The old 
gentleman had married his housekeeper, and the door was shut in 
Gerard’s face. He turned rather bitterly away, and for a moment 
wished himself back in Vancouver’s Island ; but he was accustomed 
to hard usage now. He had a pound or two in his pocket, and ‘his 
training during the last few years had made of the eager, imvpulsive 
stripling a strong, persistent man. 

He determined not to break in on his little store till he coubimse 
it to advantage. That same afternoon he earned a supper and a bad 
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unloading one of the lighters at a wharf below bridge. The men 
who worked with him were little rougher than some of his mates at 
the diggings—more vicious, perhaps, certainly not so courteous, and 
less reckless ; but he shared his tobacco and drank his beer with them 
contentedly enough. Nay, he engaged himself at good wages for a 
fortnight’s spell at the same labour, which did him a deal of good, 
and put a few more shillings in his pocket. These kept him while 
he tried his hand at a little authorship for the penny papers, and 
then he resolved to embark all his capital, something short of five 
pounds, in another venture. There was nothing of the gambler left 
in Gerard now but the cool courage of a wise speculator, whose 
experience tells him when it is justifiable to risk all. 

So he invested in a suit of clothes, such as he had not worn for 
years. Scanning himself in the tailor’s full-length glass, he could 
not forbear a smile. 

“It’s odd enough,” he muttered. “I'll be hanged if I don’t look 
like a gentleman still!” And so he did; and so thought the editor 
of The Holborn Gazette and Sporting Telegraph for the East End, 
when the unsuccessful gold-digger stepped into the office of that 


_wonderful journal to offer his contributions with as much indiffer- 


ence as if he had been a duke. ‘Truth to tell, he cared little whether 
they were accepted or not, having in his heart a hankering preference, 
which common-sense told him was ill-judged, for the out-of-door 


labour and rough hard-working life on the river. 


The editor, a man of observation, could not believe that wasibie- 
browned face and those large muscular shoulders were of the 
fraternity who live by wielding the pen. So well-developed a frame, 
clad in broad-cloth, instead of fustian, could only belong to the 


classes who have leisure to spend their time in open-air pursuits for 


pleasure, rather than profit. And as it is notorious that a man who 
can make his own terms always has the best of a bargain, Gerard 
Ainslie walked out into the street with an assurance of employment 
that would at least keep him from starving. 

And now, I think, came the unhappiest part of his life. His work 


.was distasteful, and he got through it with difficulty. The profits 


enabled him, indeed, to live, but- that was all. He had no society of 


_any kind, and often found himself pining for the rough cordiality 
, and boisterous mirth of the gold-seekers; for the deep voices, the 


jolly songs, the glare of the camp-fires, the fragrant fumes of the 
“ honey-dew,” and the fot of rum that passed from beard to beard, 
with an oath, perhaps, but an oath as expressive of good-fellowship and 
good-will as a blessing. 

A cup of weak tea, in a two-pair back, seemed but a mild exchange 
for the old roystering life, after all. His health failed, his cheek 
grew hollow, and he began to assume the appearance of a worn-out, 
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broken-down man. About this period Gerard very nearly took to 
drinking. He was saved by an accident, resulting, indeed, from the 
very habit he was disposing himself to acquire. When work was 
over, he would go to dinner, as dine he must, at the nearest tavern. 
Without absolutely exceeding, he would then sit smoking and sipping, 
smoking and sipping, till it was time to go to bed. What could he 
do? It was his only relaxation. To spend the night at a theatre 
was hot and expensive ; to walk the streets, cold and uncomfortable ; 
besides, it wore his boots out. He tried “‘ Evans’s” more than once; 
but Mr. Green was so courteous and agreeable, the singing so 
ravishing, the cave of harmony so comfortable, that it led him into 
the disbursement of more small change than he could afford. So he 
relapsed into such dull, stupid, sleepy evenings as I have described. 
They told on his dress, his constitution, and his appearance. One 
night, after he had exhausted the evening papers, a neighbour, 
leaving the next table, handed him the Morning Post, a journal good 
enough to devote whole columns to recording the amusements of the 
aristocracy, and obtaining in consequence a vast circulation about 
the West End of London, though rarely to be found in any of the 
chop-houses near the Strand. Glancing his eye wearily over the 
“Fashionable Intelligence,” Gerard: started to see Mrs. Vandeleur’s 
name amongst a hundred others, as having been at the Opera the 
night before. He sprang to his feet, threw away his half-smoked 
cigar, and finished his gin-and-water at a gulp. She was in London, 
then! Actually in the same town with himself! Perhaps not half 
a mile off at that moment! And then the cold, sickening thought 
came over him, that he, the ruined, shabby, vagrant, penny-a-liner, 
was separated as effectually here, from the rich, high-bred, fashion- 
able lady, as if the Pacific still rolled between them, and he was 
again sifting gravel in his red shirt, to find the gold he had never 
coveted so eagerly as now. 

But the burning thirst came on him once more—the feverish, 
ungovernable longing to look on that face again. He would have 
sold his life, he thought, almost his soul, but to see her for a minute. 
He could not rest; he could not sit still. The evening was-far 
advanced, but he wandered out into the streets, with the wild notion, 
which yet carried a vague happiness, that he was in search of Norah ; 
that, come what might, he would at least stand face to face with her 
again. His own weary footstep, once so quick and active, still 
reminded him of those walks across the Marshes, in the happy days 
when life was all before him, and hope had something to offer better 
than’ wealth, or honour, or renown. It seemed but yesterday ; and 
yet the contrast between then and now smote him with a pity for 
himself that filled his eyes with tears. They did him good: they 
cleared his brain, and he grew practical once more. 
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‘He was determined to see Norah, no doubt; but he must find out 
whiere she lived ; and for that purpose he entered a stationer’s shop 
im Bond Street, not yet closed, bought a pennyworth of note-paper 
—which left him exactly a shilling in his pocket—and asked leave 
to look in the ‘‘ Court Guide.” 

He did not need to hunt far down the V’s for the name he wanted ; 
and in less than twenty minutes, without considering what he should 
do next, he found himself at Mrs. Vandeleur’s door. 

It was something to feel the possibility of her being within ten 
yards of the spot where he stood; but his wandering life, with all 
its vicissitudes, had not rooted out a regard for those inexorable 
convenances which are stronger than gates of triple brass and bars 
of steel. How could he ask to see Mrs. Vandeleur at nine o’clock in 
the evening? he in his now shabby hat and worn-out clothes! 
Why, the servant would probably send for a constable to order him 
away! No, he must trust to chanceand time; patient and wary, like 
a “painter” crouching for its spring, or a hunter waiting at a 
“‘galt-lick”’ for a deer. 

He had made several turns opposite the house, and had, indeed, 
aftracted the attention of an observant policeman, when one of the 
many postal deliveries with which our leisure hours are cursed came 
to his assistance. A powdered head rose from Mrs. Vandeleur’s 
arta to, the level of the postman’s feet, and a simpering face grinned 
through the railings. 

“Robert. Smart?” asked the Government functionary, stern and 
abrupt, as behoves one whose time is precious. 

“Robert Smart it is!’ answered the footman, and immediately 
tore open’ the envelope thrust into his hand. It was a ship-letter, 
written on thin paper. 

,-Gerard had found his opportunity, and now drew a bow at a 
venture. 

_ “Is your name Smart?” said he, stopping short, and looking at 
the. man as if he saw something in his face that he recognised. 
“‘Haven’t you a brother at Ballarat? If so, I’ve seen him within a 
twelvemon 

“No!” answered the man, grinning again with surprise and 
gratification ; “but I’ve a cousin there of my own name. I’ve got 
this here letter from him just now.” 

Gerard had picked up some experience gine about the world. 
‘I can tell you all about him,” said he, “for I knew him well. If 
you’re only half as good a chap as your cousin, I dare say you'll step 
round and take a toothful of something short to our better acquaint- 
ance. I little thought my old pal’s cousin would be one of the first 
friends I should meet in this great rambling town.” 

_ Such an invitation was too tempting to be refused. Mr. Smart 
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had but to return indoors for his coat, and make some arrangements 
with an under-housemaid, contrary to the standing orders of the esta- 
blishment, as to answering the door-bell. Ere many minutes elapsed, 
the footman was deep in a quartern of gin-and-cloves, purchased with 
his last shilling by his new acquaintance. 

Communicative and affable, Mr. Smart soon informed Gerard of 
Mrs. Vandeleur’s present whereabouts and future movements. She 
was dining with a “h’earl,” as he called it, near St. James’s Square, 
and was going thence to Lady Billesdon’s party. He knew it, 
though he was himself off duty that night, because the carriage was 
ordered to fetch her at eleven, and she was not coming home to dress, 
but going straight on from her dinner to the ball. Eleven o’clock 
he was sure, for he carried the order himself to the coachman, who 
“cussed horrible ;” and wouldn’t his new friend take his share of 
another quartern at his, Mr. Smart’s, expense ? 

But his new friend left him more abruptly than he considered 
compatible with good manners, for eleven was already striking. 
Gerard hurried off to the “h’earl’s,” in the vicinity of St. James’s 
Square, but he was too late. Then he walked up and down all night, 
and waited till morning dawned, and so saw Mrs. Vandeleur get into 
her carriage to go home; nay, had the additional felicity of picking 
off the pavement a certain white rose she dropped, to lay it inside 
his threadbare old waistcoat, next his heart. 

This was the man I saw leaning against the street-railings in 
strong suppressed emotion when I myself was leaving Lady Billesdon’s 
hospitable mansion after her charming ball; and thus, having brought ° 
my story back to the point from which it started, 1 must take what 
seafaring men call “a fresh departure,’ and proceed henceforth in 
regular order through the succeeding chapters. 


Cuaptrer XXXII. 
MR. BARRINGTON-BELGRAVE. 


A man who is leading an unhealthy life at any rate, and who walks 
about the streets all night under strong feelings of anxiety and agi- 
tation, becomes faint and exhausted towards sunrise, and disposed. 
to look favourably even on such humble refreshment as may be 
procured at an early coffee-stall. Passing one of these, Gerard, 
feeling in his pockets for the coin he knew. was not forthcoming, 
cast certain wistful glances at a cup of the smoking beverage, which 
were not lost'on the customer for whom it had been poured out—an 
individual of remarkable, not to say eccentric, demeanour and 
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appearance, oddly cloaked, oddly booted, oddly hatted, majestic in 
manners, and somewhat shabby in dress. 

Diffusing around him an odour of tobacco and brandy, this per- 
sonage stopped Gerard with an elaborate bow. 

“Permit me, sir,” he said, in a deep hoarse voice; “I have dis- 
covered, perhaps, the hottest and strongest coffee made in the metro- 
polis. ‘Will you allow me to offer you a cup in the way of kindness ? 
At my expense, you understand, sir, at my expense! ” 

Gerard accepted courteously. The man’smanner changed, and he 
looked hard in the other’s face. 

“ An early bird,” said he, folding his shabby cloak across his 
breast as a Roman drapes himself in his toga on the stage; “an 
early bird, sir, like myself. I make you my compliments, as we say 
over the water. There is a freshness in the morning air; and to 
me nature, the mighty mother of creation, in all her moods, is still 
expansive, still sublime.” 

They were standing at Hyde Park Corner, and he pointed down 
Grosvenor Place with the air of one who was indicating the snowy 
range of the Himalayas, for instance, to a friend who had just come 
gasping up to Simla from the plains. 

“Early indeed,” answered Gerard, laughing, “for I have not 
been to bed.” 

The other hiccoughed, and sucked in a long pull of his hot 
coffee. 

“You take me,” said he, “you take me. A man after my own 
heart, sir—a kindred spirit—a gentleman too—excuse me——” 
Here he lifted his hat with a grace that was only spoilt by the limp 
state of its brim. ‘A man of mark, no doubt, and a justice of peace 
in your own country, simple as you stand here—hey ? Not been to 
bed, say you? Marry, sir,no more have I. Will you come and 
break your fast with me? Now, at once, here, close at hand. I bid 
you for sheer good-will. But stay—this is scarcely fair.” 

He winked solemnly, looked at Gerard with an air of half-drunken 
gravity while he paid for the coffee, then took him by the arm, 
and proceeded very deliberately — 

“T study you, sir—lI study you. Do you object to be studied ? 
If you do, say so, and I desist. If you don’t, breakfast with me, and 

I'll go on. I studied you from the first, before you reached Apsley 
House. It’s my profession, andI glory in it! Do you think now, 
in the interests of art and as a personal favour, you could repeat the 
same expression you wore then, after breakfast ? I could catch it in 
five minutes. Come, sir, I’ll be frank with you. I want it for the 
part of Rinaldo in The Rival’s Revenge. I’ve been looking for it for 
twenty years, and hang me if I’ve ever seen the real trick of the 
thing till thismorning. Up here, if you please ; they know me here. 
This way!” 
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Gerard was not averse to breakfast, nor unwilling to take advan- 
tage of any society that might distract him from his own thoughts. 
He accompanied his new friend accordingly into a small. tavern in 
one of the streets of Piccadilly, where a snug little breakfast was laid 
for them almost before they had time to sit down. While his 
entertainer extricated himself with some difficulty from the volu- 
minous recesses of his cloak, Gerard removed his hat, and took a 
chair opposite the window. The other peered curiously in his 
guest’s face. 

“‘ Excuse me,” said he; ‘‘ I suspected it from the first. I am a man 
of honour. We are alone; you need be under no apprehension. 
How do you do, Mr. Ainslie ? ” 

Gerard started. ‘You know me then?” he exclaimed. “And 
who the devil are—-—I mean, where have I had the pleasure of 
meeting you before ?” 

“You are altered,” answered his companion, “and you had no 
more beard than the palm of my hand when I saw you last; but I 
never forget a face. I have studied your appearance and manners 
many atime for light parts in genteel comedy. I do assure you, 
sir, without compliment now, that my unparalleled success in Frank 
Featherbrain was chiefly owing to your unconscious exposition of 
the part. For the real empty-headed fop the critics said they never 
saw its equal.” 

“But I don’t remember you,” said Gerard, not so much flattered 
as the other seemed to expect. ‘‘ Your face is perfectly strange to 
me. And yet,” he added, with perfect truth, “ I don’t think I should 
ever have forgotten it.” 

His companion looked much pleased. “Striking, sir,” he an- 
swered, “ striking, I believe ; and expressive, it is no vanity to admit. 
But you remember a certain hurdle-race many years ago, in which 
you sustained a severe and heavy fall. I picked you up, sir, and 
saw you home. I was lodging at the same house. My name was 
Bruff then, sir ; I have changed it since. Mr. Barrington-Belgrave, 
at your service.” Producing a limp little card, he handed it to 
Gerard with a good deal of pretension. 

The latter could but express his delight at such an introduction ; 
and Mr. Barrington-Belgrave, as we must now call him, continued 
the conversation, working vigorously at his breakfast the while. 

“ A sad accident, sir, a sad accident. We put you into a fly, and 
we bore you upstairs, I and—and—another party—an extremely 
talented party that, and with great ‘personal attractions. Would it 
be indiscreet to ask? Ah! pardon me, not another word. I see I 
have touched a chord. Poor thing! poor thing! I remember now; 
so young, so beauteous, and so early—ah!” 

Mr. Belgrave hid his face, as under the influence of painful 
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sympathy, in a red cotton handkerchief. He did not observe, there- 
fore, the puzzled expression of Gerard’s countenance. The latter, 
indeed, often wondered what had become of Fanny, though thinking 
of her, no doubt, less continuously than was due to the remembrance 
of a wife, who might be alive or dead. He inclined, perhaps, to the 
opinion that she was no more; but this part of his past life had 
become so distasteful to him, that he dismissed it as much as possible 
from his thoughts, and, indeed, had no means of making inquiries 
as to her welfare, or even her existence, had he been ever so anxious 
to take her back again, which he was not. 

After such a pause as on the stage allows eight bars of music to 
be played without interruption, Mr. Barrington-Belgrave, becoming 
gradually sober, but feeling none the less interested in the broken- 
down gentleman who was breakfasting with him, put a leading 
question. 

“And may I ask, sir, as an old friend—perhaps I should say a new 
friend and an old acquaintance—what you are doing in London, and 
how you like it?” 

“Doing!” answered Gerard, glancing down at his own worn 
attire ; “why, doing devilish badly, as you see; and for /iking it, I 
don’t like it at all. I’m what they call a hack, I believe, on a 
penny paper. Since you saw me, Mr. Belgrave, I’ve carried a pen, 
and I’ve carried a pickaxe. I'll tell you what, the last is the easier 
to handle, and earns the best wages of the two.” 

Mr. Belgrave ruminated, rang the bell, and ordered two small 
glasses of brandy. 

“A man of education,” he observed dogmatically, “a man of 
observation, a man who has lived in society, and seen the world— 
why don’t you write for the stage?” 

Gerard stared, and swallowed his glass of brandy at a gulp. 

“Do they pay you well?” said he, after a pause. “It’s not a 
bad idea; I can but try.” 

“Tf you think of it,” answered the other, wisely forbearing to 
commit himself on the remunerative question, “I could put you in 
the way of having a piece read, which is a great matter, and some- 
times, though not invariably, a necessary preliminary to its being 
accepted. I am engaged myself at present at the Accordion, and 
have some interest with the manager. Between you and me, 
though of course it goes no farther, I am taking one or two inferior 
parts as a personal favour to that gentleman. We expect an actress 
next month from America, who has never yet played on English 
boards : we require a new piece for her—something original, startling, 
galvanic. I told Mr. Bowles, only last night, our best chance would 
be apiece from an untried hand. Will you undertake it? As I said 
before, if you will write, I can engage that /e shall read.” 

“But I don’t understand stage-business,” objected Gerard, more 
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than half disposed tocomply. “1 know nothing about your prompter’s 
box, your cues, your exits and entrances, your ins and outs, and the 
rest of it. I’m afraid I should make a rare mess, even if I could 
manage the plot.’’ 

“Pooh! pooh! not a bit of it!’ answered the actor. “Tl put 
you right on all those matters of mere detail. I have an especial 
gift for what I call ‘drilling a company.’ You set to work, write the 
piece, have it ready in a fortnight, and I’ll answer for all the rest.” 

“Can’t you give me a hint or two?” said Gerard, a little alarmed 
at the magnitude of the undertaking into which he was about to 
plunge. 

“ Hints!” replied the actor; “hundreds of them! But they’re 
no use. Look ye here, sir. The whole secret of success lies in three 
words. Shall I repeat them? First, situation! Second, situation! 
Third, situation! Startle your audience—that’s the way to treat 
’em, sir—and keep ’em startled all through. Plot! what’s the use 
of a plot? Nobody understands it, nor would care to attend to it if 
they did. Improbabilities! you can’t have too many of ’em! What 
the devil do people go to the play for, but to see something different 
from real life? Drown your characters in a wash-hand basin, cut 
their throats with the door-scraper, or blow them to atoms with an 
Armstrong gun out of a four-post bed! Don’t be afraid of it. Give 
us something to wonder at; but keep all your action as much as 
possible in one place, and mind nobody’s on the stage for more than 
two minutes at atime. The less they have to say the better. We'll 
take care there’s soft music playing all through. It’s easier for the 
author, and pleasanter to the audience. I don’t think I can tell you 
anything more. Waiter, the bill, and another small glass of brandy. | 
I must wish you good morning now. I’ve to be at rehearsal in an 
hour. Keep in mind what I’ve said, and your play will run three 
hundred nights, though it hasn’t a leg to stand on. Adieu!” 

So Mr. Barrington-Belgrave swaggered off, and Gerard betook 
himself to his melancholy lodging, somewhat inspirited by the new 
opening he espied, and. wondering how it was that Mrs. Vandeleur, 
though she had grown more beautiful than ever, should have looked 
so exactly like the picture of her he had been wearing in his heart 
for more years now than he liked to count. 


Cuarter XXXITI. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITION. 


TuouGH as yet but a few weeks old at the trade, Gerard Ainslie, I 
fear, had already contracted a vice which appears more or less the 
result of all continuous literary labour—namely, an ignoble tendency 
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to become chary of material, to use many words for the expression of 
few ideas, and to beat out the gilding itself very thin, so as to cover 
the greatest possible amount of surface. Tale-writing, even for such 
a paper as the Holborn Gazette, was a pursuit less likely to encourage 
than exhaust fertility of invention, and our new-fledged author sat 
down to his deal writing-table with an overwhelming sense of the 
difficulties he had before him. Gerard was far too wise, however, 
to think of abandoning his late career in favour of the new opening 
offered by Mr. Barrington-Belgrave. Under any circumstances, he 
would stick to the Holborn Gazette so long as it produced a regular 
salary. Bread and cheese were hard enough to get. He resolved not 
to leave go of the one while he made a grasp at the other; so he 
began to ponder how that same beating-out process, so essential to 
the making up of his weekly task, might be brought to bear on the 
construction of a melodrama—gorgeous, of course, in decoration ; 
characteristic, if possible, in dialogue and costume; but above all, as 
he remembered with a sigh, startling in its situations! 

He recalled the expression of Mr. Barrington-Belgrave’s large, 
elose-shaven, beetle-browed face, while insisting on this particular 
essential. He remembered the solemnity, not entirely owing to 
brandy-and-water, of this enthusiast while he warned his pupil that 
extravagance, however glaring, was preferable to common-place; he 
recollected the examples adduced as stimulants to the attention of a 
British audience, and his heart sank within him while he pondered. 
But, as I said before, he had already learned some of the tricks of the 
trade ; and it occurred to him, after brief consideration, that he might 
make a tale of mystery and horror, on which he was then engaged 
for the Holborn Gazette, answer the double purpose of a thrilling 
romance and a new drama. 

One fellow’s hero, as Lord Dundreary would say, is very like 
another fellow’s hero ; and, after all, ring the changes on them how 
you will, there is but little variety, except in dress, amongst the 
puppets that make up the interest of imaginative literature, whether 
for the library or the stage. You will find in “Ivanhoe,” for instance 
—and I name that romance because everybody has read it, and with 
equal interest—you will find, I say, in “ Ivanhoe,” the regular stock 
characters necessary for the construction of every narrative and every 
plot. If you look for anything beyond these, you will have con- 
siderable difficulty in hitting on it. 

First, there is Wilfrid himself, the hero, pure and simple, type of 
strength, courage, address, rectitude, modesty, and good looks. 
Would he not have been Sir Gawain at the round table, Sir Charles 
Grandison in the last century, and more fire-eating dandies than I 
can name in all the novels of the present? Dickens has got him a 
situation as an usher at a Yorkshire school ; Thackeray taught him to 
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paint, sent him to Charter-House, and married him to Rowena 
instead of Rebecca, though he took him out of that scrape too 
before the end of the third volume ; while Lever, remembering certain 
proclivities for spur and spear, purchased his commission, and shipped 
him off to serve under the Great Duke in the uniform of an Irish 
dragoon. We might pursue the parallel through every one of the 
characters who attended the tournament at Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 
There is the Black Knight, strong, good-tempered, and not burdened 
with wisdom; Front-de-Beuf, strong, bad-tempered, and totally 
devoid of scruple. Have we not seen the one with bare neck and 
glazed hat, the other in high boots and broad black belt, whenever 
the nautical drama sets Jack Hearty, the blue-jacket, in opposition to 
Paul Perilous, the pirate? Bois Guilbert—and so far the Templar’s 
title remains equally appropriate—has of late become a lawyer, but 
the sort of lawyer who keeps prussic acid in his inkstand, and a 
“ six-shooter”’ in his blue bag. Is not Bracy the Lovelace of “Clarissa 
Harlowe,” and the Sir Charles Coldstream of “ Lady Clutterbuck ? ” 
Parson Adams was no heavier a bruiser, and scarcely more respect- 
able a priest, than the Clerk of Copmanhurst. Gurth and Wamba 
have worn the powder and plush of every livery in vogue since the 
first French revolution. Cedric of Rotherwood has come down to 
farm his own estate of less than a hundred acres; and Athelstane the 
Unready has been so often before the footlights at the shortest notice, 
and in such various guise, that he deserves rather to be called Vertum- 
nus the Versatile. 

With regard to the ladies, for many centuries we have been limited 
to two classes of heroines—the dark-eyed and affectionate, the blue- 
eyed and coy. Rowena and Rebecca must be quite tired of dressing 
over and over again for their parts ; and if for nothing else, we owe 
Miss Braddon a mine of gratitude that she has introduced us at last 
to a more original style—to a young person with a good deal of red 
in her hair, and a refreshing contempt for many of our long-cherished 
superstitions, including those inculcated by the Church Catechism, 
though it must be admitted that, however fascinating she may make 
her wicked witches, the right moral is always skilfully worked out 
in the end. 

If Gerard Ainslie had ever read Miss Braddon’s novels, he would 
of course have seized on any one he found untouched, and turned it 
into an original play of his own composition ; but there is little time 
for study at the diggings, and he found himself cast on the meagre 
resources of his intellect instead. So he sat down, and proceeded to 
convert his half-written story into a melodrama in three acts, with 
three situations in each act, the whole to be played over in less than 
two hours and a quarter. Obviously, the dialogue need distress 
him but little. Interjections would do most of that. No, those 
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indispensable situations were what filled him with misgiving and 
dismay. 

His own story was of the present time; he imtended to lay the 
scene of his drama early in the seventeenth century. This became a 
matter of trifling importance when he reflected that he need but 
change the dresses of his characters, and make them speak the few 
words they had to say in rather more high-flown language. It is 
always supposed that the later we go back into history, the less we 
find the tone of ordinary conversation differing from our advertise- 
ments of the present day. 

There was but little modification needed in this respect, for the 
readers of the Holborn Gazette would have been ill-satisfied without 
flowery phrases, and long magniloquent periods, just as they thought 
but little of any domestic story in which the principal personages 
were not of exalted rank in the peerage. The tale which Gerard 
was now preparing afforded them a duke, who kept in close con- 
finement (and this just outside of Belgrave Square) a marchioness 
in her own right, of whom there are indeed not a great many going 
about at a time, never suffering her to leave the house, which was 
perhaps the reason why the artist who illustrated her on wood for the 
vignettes depicted her under all emergencies in a court-dress with 
feathers and a fan,—the duke himself wearing loose trousers, and a 
frock-coat, in the breast of which he studiously concealed his right 
hand. There was to be nobody in the book of inferior station to a 
baronet, except the duke’s dishonest steward, and he was to die 
about the middle of the second volume, tortured by remorse, though 
worth half a million of money. 

It would be superfluous to go into the plot of Gerard’s novel, but 
it seemed improbable enough to furnish him with the necessary 
‘situations ” for his play, so down he sat to those labours of curtail- 
ment, alteration, and disguise, with which such original efforts of the 
intellect are produced. 

It was to be called by the high-sounding title of Pope Clement ; 
or, the Cardinal’s Collapse, and the “ situations” he trusted would 
prove startling enough to satisfy the requirements of Mr. Barrington- 
Belgrave himself. Of these perhaps the least remarkable were the 
Pope’s discovery of the cardinal on his knees to a young lady, dis- 
guised as a peasant, who had come to confess; the head of the 
Catholic Church presiding over a council table, under which was 
concealed on all-fours an Italian brigand, who proved afterwards, as 
the plot developed itself, to be the cardinal’s own son; lastly, the 
‘attempted assassination of this cardinal in the gloomy recesses of the 
‘Vatican, by that unnatural child, whose hand is seized, when on the 
verge of parricide, by the young lady formerly disguised as a ‘peasant, 
with whom father and son are both in love, but who, preferring 
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the younger admirer, of course, seeks and finds him here very suc- 
cessfully by torchlight. 

It is not to be supposed that such dramatic extravagancies were 
the offspring of Gerard’s unassisted brain. On the contrary, he 
received almost daily visits from Mr. Barrington-Belgrave, who dis- 
played a touching interest in the work, pruning dialogues, offering 
suggestions, and consuming a good many “ brandies-and-sodas”’ the 
while. The torchlight scene, indeed, was born chiefly of effects pro- 
duced by that imaginative stimulant. In less than a fortnight the 
drama was pronounced ready for perusal, and Mr. Barrington-Bel- 
grave having previously treated the author to another heavy break- 
fast, led him off in triumph to the stage-manager’s residence, for in- 
spection and possible approval, or, as he happily expressed it, “on 
sale or return.”’ 

The Accordion Theatre stood in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Seven-Dials. It is needless to observe that Mr. Bowles, on whom 
devolved all the responsibility and nine-tenths of the trouble con- 
nected with that place of amusement, lived as far off as possible from 
the scene of his labours. After a long walk, terminating in the 
remote regions of Clapham Rise, Gerard Ainslie found himself wait- 
ing in the front parlour of a neat little two-storied house, trying not 
to hear what was said by Messrs. Bowles and Belgrave in the next 
room about his own composition. It was difficult, however, to avoid 
distinguishing the low tones of the actor’s voice, obviously urging 
“extenuating circumstances,” in reply to the manager’s higher 
notes, rising with a noble scorn into such expressions as these, “ Im- 
practicable! Impossible! Hangs fire! Drags like a dredging-net ! 
Don’t tell me; I can see that without reading it! Look what a busi- 
ness we made of the last. Devilish nearly lost us Kate Carmine ;— 
cost me the doubling of her salary. What the devil did you bring 
him to me for? However, ‘the Boss’ will be here at the half-hour. 
T’'ll lay the blame on him. See him? Well, I don’t mind. Devilish 
gentlemanlike fellow, of course. These poor, broken-down chaps 
always are. Ask him to step in.” 

So Gerard stepped in, and found himself face to face with a thin, 
quiet, well-bred man, who expressed in a tone as different as possible 
from that which he had heard through the folding-doors, first, regret 
at having kept him waiting, next, pleasure in making his acquaint- 
ance, and lastly, grave doubts whether the play under discussion, 
though denoting genius, would be adapted, without considerable altera- 
tion, to the company and resources of the Accordion. 

Mr. Barrington-Belgrave’s face brightened. He knew the 
manager, and this sounded a little more hopeful. Not only did he 
take an interest in the production of Pope Clement on Gerard’s 
account, but he was also persuaded that the character of the brigand 
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was specially adapted to his own talents; and he had, indeed, offered 
several suggestions during the composition of the piece, with a view 
of electrifying a London audience by his rendering of that part. 
Gerard, watching his friend’s countenance, took courage, and offered 
humbly enough to alter his work in any way that might be pointed 
out. 

“You must give us two more women’s parts,” suggested Mr. 
Bowles; “or, let me see—pages. Yes, pages will do better. Can 
you put in a couple of pages, with something to say? You know,” 
he added, looking at the actor for corroboration, “I can’t keep Lydia 
Goddard and little Jessie White idle; and they draw well, in boy’s 
dresses, both of them.” 

“ Nothing easier ! ”” answered Gerard, wondering in his heart how 
he should get them in. 

“Then there’s Violante. Ain’t that her name? Yes, Violante. 
You'll have to kill Aer. She’s no use if you don’t kill her. Miss 
Carmine is the only die-er out this season. I don’t think—I do not 
think, we could persuade Miss Carmine to take a part without a die 
in it. Then about Mrs. Golightly. There’s nothing for Mrs. Go- 
lightly. No! She would never condescend to play the Pope. I 
fear it’s impossible. I’m really afraid we must give it up, or at any 
rate put it off to another season. Excuse me ; there’s the door-bell.” 

Mr. Barrington-Belgrave, watching Gerard’s face, which had 
grown of late sadly worn and pale, was surprised to see it flush at 
the sound of a voice in the passage. 

Next moment the door opened, and ‘The Boss,’ as Mr. Bowles 
called him, entered the room. 

That gentleman saluted Mr. Belgrave with his usual courtesy ; 
then stood transfixed, and gaping, in speechless surprise. 

Our dramatic author broke the silence first. 

““ Why, Dolly!” said he, “I had no idea that I should ever sce 
you again.” 

To which the other only answered, “Gerard!” but in a tone of 
astonishment that spoke volumes. 

It is needless to observe, Gerard’s play was accepted forthwith. 
Mr. Egremont, who liked to be busy, had taken upon himself the 
superior management of the Accordion Theatre; finding the money, 
of course, but otherwise impeding its efficiency in every possible way ; 
and Dolly was not a man to lose such a chance of helping an old 
friend at a pinch. It was wonderful how quickly Mr. Bowles’s diffi- 
culties melted into air. The part of Violante should be kept for 
Miss Carmine, failing the American star, whose advent still seemed 
uncertain. The two young ladies who affected young gentle- 
men’s dresses must take whatever parts they were offered, and be 
thankful. Lastly, if Mrs. Golightly did not choose to play Pope 
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Clement, she might let it alone, and see the performance from the 
front. 

To Mr. Barrington-Belgrave’s exceeding admiration, the real 
manager and the inexperienced playwright walked out arm-in-arm, 
the former observing, as he jumped into the Hansom-cab waiting 
at the door, “Good-bye, old man; I’ve got your address written 
down here. I wish you could come with me and see the Cup:run for. 
I never was so pleased in my life. We'll meet to-morrow. Take 
care of yourself.” Then, through the little trap-door overhead, 
“Nine Elms! As hard as you can go. You've just twenty minutes 
todo it in. Shove on!” 


Cuaprer XXXIV. 
THE CUP DAY. 


Who that is doomed to spend the sweet summer-time in London 
would miss a Cup day at Ascot, provided he had leisure to make 
holiday and means for enjoying it? Certainly not Dolly Egremont, 
whose whole nature stirred and softened to country influences and 
country scenes, nowhere so powerful, nowhere so delightful, as in 
the neighbourhood of Windsor Forest. Long before the first week 
in June, Dolly used to find himself pining for cowslip fragrance, and 
butter-cup glitter, in waving meadow-grass; for hawthorn, pink and 
white, on thick green hedges; for golden laburnum trailing across 
clean cottage windows, and lilacs drooping over bright red-brick 
walls. Ah! the cockneys are the people to enjoy the country. And 
Dolly Egremont loved to boast he was cockney enough to delight 
even in the ponds about Wandsworth, and the fresh, wild,. prairie- 
like expanse of Barnes Common. As for racing,—well, racing is 
good fun enough in its way, providing your ventures on that uncertain 
sport are limited to a sovereign with your friend, or a box of Houbi- 
gant’s gloves for “the small white hand ” that, alas! may be “ never 
your own!” And Dolly liked to look at a good horse as well as 
most other Englishmen, while, knowing but little of the animal’s 
points, he admired it, perhaps, all the more, and certainly formed a 
clearer notion of its probable success. Whereas old Cotherstone, 
who had been breeding thorough-bred stock ever since he came of 
age, and boasted himself what they call at Newmarket one of “ your 
make-and-shape men,” backed his own opinion freely, losing thereby 
with considerable spirit. Indeed, for the two-year-old scrambles at 
Northampton and elsewhere, he was so consistently in the wrong as: 
to have become a proverb. It was Dolly’s good fortune to meet this: 
veteran sportsman in the train. He might have reaped a good deaF 
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of information as to weights, distances, and that mysterious property 
racing men call “form,” had his thoughts not been elsewhere. Old 
Cotherstone voted him a capital listener, and prosed on with a per- 
severance that, to use his habitual jargon, would have convinced the 
meanest capacity of his powers “to stay a distance ;” but Dolly, look- 
ing out at window on his own side of the carriage, was pondering on 
other silks than those which flutter down the straight to be marshalled 
by a patient starter waving a red flag, of other matches than those 
which carry weight for age, and of a race run on different conditions 
from Derby, Oaks, or Ascot Cup—a race not always to the swift, 
but for which hare and tortoise start on equal terms; in which the 
loser is sometimes less to be pitied than the winner, and of which the 
“settling,” however long put off, is sure to be heavy, if not unsatis- 
factory, at last. 

Dolly, you see, notwithstanding his jovial, prosperous appearance, 
considered himself at this time the bounden slave of a damsel who 
has already appeared in these pages under the name of Miss Tre- 
gunter. He had even arrived at calling her “Jane,” but this only 
in his dreams. That eligible young person had expressed an inten- 
tion of appearing at Ascot with the rest of the world on the Cup day, 
and Dolly, judging by analogy, expected great results from the 
romantic influences of scenery, sunshine, sentiment, judicious flattery, 
lobster-salad, and champagne-cup. 

Miss Tregunter was an heiress. To do him justice, Dolly often 
wished she was not. The field would have been clearer of rivals, and 
as his attachment was really disinterested, he would have liked to 
convince her his admiration was solely for herself. To-day he meant 
to say something very marked indeed; he had not the remotest idea 
what. No wonder, therefore, he listened so gravely to Cotherstone’s 
resumé of the racing season up to the present meeting, concluding 
with a declaration that one could always prophesy these later triumphs 
from the performances of horses in the spring. 

“ Ah!” said Dolly, waking out of a brown study, and clothing his 
thoughts as usual in a garbled quotation from one of his favourite 
poets,— 

‘« In the spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love; 


Dam by Stockwell, out of Nancy— 
How they squeeze and how they shove!” 


Old Cotherstone stared at this dovetailing of his own conversa- 
tion, his companion’s thoughts, and the pressure they were forced to 
undergo on emerging from the train at the narrow entrance to the 
course. Here, however, they separated, the elder man to penetrate 
the betting-ring and find out what they were laying about Hyacinth 
for the Cup, the younger to purchase “ cards of the running horses, 
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names, weights, and colours of the riders,” for immediate presenta- 
tion to his lady-love. 

We are more interested at present in the less business-like per- 
formance of the two, and will follow Mr. Egremont to the grand 
stand, where ladies now sit in their private boxes much as they sat 
some eighteen hundred years ago to smile on the dying gladiator in 
the amphitheatre—some dozen centuries later to wince and shrink, 
looking down pale and pretty, on splintered lance and rolling charger 
in the tilt-yard—last week, and the week before, and every week in 
the season, to whisper, and flirt, and fan themselves, complaining 
softly of the heat, at the Italian Opera. 

Dolly’s heart beat faster when he reached Mrs. Vandeleur’s box, 
for under that lady’s wing, as having long attained matronly rank, 
he knew he should find Miss Tregunter; and the boots that had 
seemed to fit him so well when he left home, the coat in which even 
Curlewis could find no fault when he tried it on yesterday, failed 
all at once to give him the confidence they had hitherto inspired. Of 
course he blundered in headlong... Of course he offered but a distant 
greeting to the person he cared for most, but accosted her friend and 
chaperon with extraordinary cordiality and affection. I suppose 
women understand these things, but it has always puzzled me how a 
real attachment can be brought to a happy conclusion, because a man 
never appears to such disadvantage as in the presence of the woman 
he loves. 

Dolly, however, was safe enough with Mrs. Vandeleur. They were 
fast friends. Such friends as man and woman only become when 
there can be no question of love-making between them. Where the 
heart is touched, there is always a certain element of strife. He was 
the only gentleman in the box. She tried her best to put him at his 
ease, and made a place for him by Miss Tregunter, who looked quite 
captivating in a pale pink dress, like a half-blown hawthorn. 

“I see you stick to your colours,” said Dolly nervously, and show- 
ing his own more than was becoming, in his round cheeks. “I 
remember you wore pink the first time I ever met you.” 

“ And you thought it pretty,” answered Miss Tregunter, with a 
bright smile, hurrying thereafter, as ladies will, to a safer subject. 
“Qan’t you mark the winners for me, Mr. Egremont? Can’t you 
tell me what I ought to back for the Cup?” 

“Tt’s not much in my line,’ answered Dolly, wishing for the 
moment he had sunk his whole patrimony in a string of racehorses ; 
“but there’s a man who can put you on a good thing,” pointing to 
Cotherstone, who had shut his book, and was labouring through the 
mass of ladies onthe lawn. ‘ May I beckon him up here?” he asked 
Mrs. Vandeleur. 

“Lord Cotherstone ?”’ replied Norah. “Of course you may. 
AA2 
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He’s a great friend of mine, though we never meet but twice a year. 
Does he see you? How lame he walks. We'll give him some 
luncheon. Here he is.” 

While she spoke the racing veteran tapped at the box-door, to be 
received with the empressement due to such an oracle, from whose lips 
every word that fell was worth at least a dozen pair of gloves. 

“Hyacinth !” he exclaimed, in accents hoarse with the shouting 
of many meetings, to answer a timid suggestion from Miss Tregunter. 
‘Don’t you believe it. Don’t you back him, Mrs. Vandeleur. Let 
him alone, both of you. Yes, he’s a good-looking one enough, and 
he’s a smart horse for a mile; but he’s no use here. He'll never get 
up the hill ina week. No back-ribs, and not very game when he’s 
collared. I don’t often give an opinion, but I bred him, you know, 
and I’ve got his form to a pound.” 

Miss Tregunter looked disappointed. Was it that she had taken a 
fancy to Hyacinth’s beautiful shape, or because Dandy Burton, who 
always made up to her, with or without encouragement, now stepped 
into their box ? or could she have disapproved of Dolly’s conduct in 
taking advantage of the stir thus created, to whisper something for 
Mrs. Vandeleur’s exclusive information? Something that made 
Norah turn deadly pale, and crumple to shreds the race-card in her 
hand. 

It was a short sentence,and had Miss Tregunter heard it distinctly, 
would have interested her, I believe, but little. 

Turning his back on the others, Dolly whispered in low, hurried 
syllables, “I have seen Gerard Ainslie. He is in London—very 
poor. You shall have his address this evening.” Then, true to 
his kindly instincts, honest Dolly, sorely against his inclination, 
quitted the box, leaving Dandy Burton literally “a fair field and 
no favour” with the heiress. That gentleman was called Dandy 
Burton still, and doubtless deserved the title honestly enough. 
He had left the Life Guards for some time, having found, indeed, 
that service far less to his taste than he imagined before he 
joined. Truth to tell, the Dandy was not quite a “good enough 
fellow” for the Household Brigade, with whom no amount of 
coxcombry will go down unless it conceals: frank manliness of cha- 
racter beneath its harmless affectations. When Burton first made 
acquaintance with his new comrades, these did all in their power 
to train him into what soldiers call “the right sort of cornet.” 
They quizzed his boots, they crabbed his riding, they corked his 
eyebrows, and they made hay in his room! But it was all to no 
purpose; and though they neither quarrelled with nor rendered 
him uncomfortable, everybody was satisfied he would not stop long. 
So after a year or two he sold out, to make way for a merry blue- 
eyed boy, fresh from Eton, who could do “thimble-rig,” “prick the 
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garter,” “bones” with his face blacked, and various other accom- 
plishments ; who feared nothing, respected nobody on earth, besides 
the colonel, but his own corporal-major, and suited the corps, as he 
himself expressed it, ‘down to the ground.” 

Burton’s present profession, however, as the dandy “pure and 
simple,” going about London, was far more to his taste than the 
military duties of Knightsbridge and Windsor. Not another of the 
“trade ”’ was more beautifully dressed and turned out that day upon 
the course, and nobody could have been more satisfied of his correct 
appearance than himself. 

“Unwisely weaves that takes two webbes in hand,” says Spenser ; 
but Burton, disregarding such wholesome advice, no sooner found 
himself in Mrs. Vandeleur’s box, with old Cotherstone and the two 
ladies, than he proceeded to play the double game in which he 
believed himself a proficient. His admiration, and whatever little 
sentiment he could muster, were doubtless given to Mrs. Vandeleur. 
But he had a great idea of marrying the heiress. So, with an 
audacity that could only arise from utter ignorance of feminine 
nature, he began to “ make running” with two women at the same 
time, who were fast friends, and neither of whom cared the least bit 
for him in her heart. 

He tried Miss Tregunter first; but the young lady’s eyes “ were 
with her heart, and that was far away.” They were following 
Dolly’s broad form as it traversed the course, which was even now 
being cleared for the great race, and she vouchsafed not a single 
look to the Dandy. Then he engaged Mrs. Vandeleur, still ex- 
changing last words with Lord Cotherstone, whose hand was on 
the door, and here he was less unfortunate. She turned more 
graciously towards him than usual. 

“Will you do me a favour, Mr. Burton?” asked this White 
Witch, in her most seductive accents. 

“« What is there I would not do for you?” naturally answered the 
Dandy, modulating his voice, however, so that Miss Tregunter should 
not hear. 

“Thanks,” replied Norah, with a bright smile. “Run down, 
please, amongst those noisy ‘ring’ people, and bet two hundred 
pounds for me against Hyacinth. Lord Cotherstone says it is ‘two 
to one.’ That means I shall win a hundred pounds, don’t it ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Burton, “if it comes off. I'll booksit for 
you in five minutes.” 

«“ And—and—Mr. Burton,” added the lady, with the colour 
rising to her cheek and the light to her eyes, “ Lord Cotherstone . 
is a very good judge, isn’t he? Will you do it twice over? I’m 
sure Hyacinth can’t win.” 

So Burton walked solemnly down into the betting-ring, and laid 
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four hundred to two against the favourite, while Mrs. Vandeleur, 
leaning back in her chair, shut her eyes for forty blissful seconds, 
thinking how by this time to-morrow Gerard Ainslie would have 
received a couple of hundred through a safe hand, anonymously, 
“‘ from a friend.” 

Men are apt enough to be over-sanguine; but the amount of 
chickens counted by women, even before the eggs are laid, defies 
calculation. 

People dropped in, and went out, but Norah heeded them very 
little, for the horses had already taken their canters, and were 
marshalled for the start. A pang of misgiving shot through her 
when Hyacinth went sweeping down, blooming like a rainbow and 
elastic as an eel. 

“Why, he’s as beautiful as the flower they call him by!” said 
Miss Tregunter. 

“Never mind, ”’ answered Norah; “ Lord Cotherstone must know, 
and it’s sure to be all right!” 

I will not take upon me to describe this or any other race for the 
Ascot Cup, inasmuch as the crowd has hitherto prevented my seeing 
any part of these contests but the last fifty yards. In the present 
instance the struggle at the hill was exceedingly severe; horses were 
changing their legs, while whip and spur were going a quarter of a 
mile from home. Hyacinth, however, who had been lying back till 
the distance, came out directly his jockey called on him, and won 
with apparent ease amidst shouts that might have been heard at 
Hyde Park Corner. 

The ring were hit very hard, and Mrs. Vandeleur lost four 
hundred pounds! Burton, making his way back to her box, stumbled 
against Lord Cotherstone. The latter, of course, defended his own 
judgment in defiance of the event. ‘I told you the Porpoise wasn’t 
fit,” said he. “If they could have galloped Porpoise yesterday, 
Lifeboat would have made the running for him, and Hyacinth must 
have come in a bad third!” 

The next person Dandy met was his old fellow-pupil; but Dolly 
seemed too pre-occupied to answer the question put in a whisper by 
his friend, “ What was it you said to her in the box that made 
Mrs. Vandeleur turn so pale?” 


G. J. Wuyre MEetvitte. 
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Loca wire-pullers, election agents, conveners of caucuses, old repre- 
sentatives, and new candidates, are gradually awakening to the nature 
and significance of the great political achievement of the session. 
The first stage in the New Revolution has been accomplished. 
Political power has been definitively transferred, with some slight 
modifications which will soon disappear, from a class to the nation. 
The first campaign in the war of this generation against Privilege 
and Obstruction has been brought to a fairly successful close. Out- 
lying posts, not devoid of importance, even in the field of parlia- 
mentary reform, are still in the hands of the enemy. But dislodg- 
ment here will be no difficult or prolonged task. It will show a 
grievous ignorance how to use a victory, if a new campaign is 
deliberately planned with no wider object than redistribution. That 
there must be a vigorous and thorough redistribution, unless the repre- 
sentative system is to remain contemptible, is certain. That the 
re-organisation of Liberalism should be attempted with such a ery 
as this, and nothing more, would be preposterous if it were possible. 
The nation, not seldom wiser than its chiefs, would justly demand if 
the art of politics is only the art of repairing the machinery, and not 
the art of working it, and producing from it. The defect of the 
government of England for the last twenty years has been in that 
force and energy and smooth rapid movement which are only possible 
when there is a certain and steady access to the machine of the 
power that propels it. The access of the popular will, of the national 
feeling, to the administration of the day, has been made irregular, 
intermittent, in some cases even impossible, by the narrow class 
sentiment which dominated the House of Commons. The true force 
of a united nation has been unknown or absolutely inoperative. The 
power blew itself off in waste. The effect of the Reform Act, how- 
ever imperfect, will be to utilise this gigantic power, to conduct 
it with something like directness where it may make itself felt, and 
where it may impart a steady and irresistible current to the govern 
mental engine. 

It is always a long time before men who have been working with 
zeal for certain purposes face the change which the achievement of 
those purposes has effected. They are slow to recognise that what 
has been to them for years a great end, was after all no more than a 
means. This transformation, the result of their own meritorious and 
persevering endeavour, is at first strange and almost unwelcome. 
Those who have been labouring for the extension of the franchise may 
be pardoned if, for a very little while, they dwell upon fruitless and 
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uninstructive questions as to the comparative value of the aid they 
have had from the Whig faction or the Tory faction ; as to the fine 
moral qualities of Mr. Gladstone and the successful practical qualities 
of Mr. Disraeli ; as to the sagacity or the shortsightedness of Mr. Mill 
and his section in voting away from Mr. Bright on the Cairns clause. 
This is a reasonable pastime while men are in winter quarters. Reform 
League banquets, Hyde Park anniversaries, all other forms of mutual 
congratulation, mutual admiration, and general triumphing, are 
legitimate enough. To have secured a good hold of your means is 
an exploit to be proud of. To have successfully insisted that for the 
future the government of the country shall draw its inspiration 
directly from the nation, and not from a class, is an achievement to 
rejoice over. To have given the genuine public opinion of the nation 
an improved organ, however imperfect, a power of practical expres- 
sion, a control over its affairs which cannot be shirked, is to have 
performed an indispensable task. But what next ? Having made 
opinion powerful, are we indifferent as to its current and effect ? 
Having put a weapon into the hands of the nation, are we to be 
solicitous no more? Are we to have ten years or twenty years more 
devoted to inventing new block-and-tackle and gearing for the 
Constitution, with only indirect, secondary, and half-hearted efforts 
to make it work? On account of the Constitution, to lose for ten 
years or twenty years to come the objects of the Constitution ? 

We have suffered already from this exaltation of the means to the 
exclusion of the ends. The temper in which the Reform Act has 
been discussed and criticised in the nation has been eulogised to 
excess as calm and patient. The public has been too loudly extolled 
for repressing all heat. It is possible that we have been confound- 
ing patience with apathy, serenity with sluggishness, absence of heat 
with want of political interest. A worse Bill with stir and emotion 
might have done more for us than a better Bill without it. As it is, 
the emotion has been tepid; the stir has been rather in words than 
in heartfelt vehemence of resolution. We have seen no tidal swell 
of national passion, but only some motion as of muddy circlings in a 
lazy pool. This indolence of sentiment in a crisis shows either that 
England is fast subsiding into the Dutch state,’ or else that the 
right key-note was not fully struck in the movement for parlia- 
mentary reform. Most of the advocates of reform dwelt habitually 
on the rights of the artisans to enfranchisement, and said little or 


(1) “The laggard Dutch, a people apt to be heavy in the stern-works. They answer 
his enthusiasm with obese torpidity, and hope always they will drift through in some 
way, buoyant in their own fat, well ballasted astern. ..... Nowhere in Political 
Mechanics ‘have I seen such a problem as this of hoisting to their feet the heavy- 
bottomed Dutch. Pull long, pull strong, pull all together,—see the heavy Dutch do 
stir, some four inches of daylight fairly visible below them: bear a hand, oh, bear a 
hand !—Pooh, the Dutch flap down again, as low as ever.’’—CaRLYLE. 
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nothing of the use which was to be made of their rights. They only 
indicated indirectly and secondarily, and in many cases not even so 
much as this, the practical gains which the vindication of these 
rights would be likely to secure. The English nation is never to be 
thoroughly aroused by an enthusiasm for rights. It was aroused 
five-and-thirty years ago, not by a mere cry of rights, but by a sense 
of the insufferable wrongs, disorders, abuses, and scandalous inequa- 
lities which the privation of those rights was every day entailing. 
The clearing away of the grossest of the barbarisms and anomalies of 
that age has been partially accomplished. The impetus with which 
the Bill of ’32 was carried was not spent in the mere passing of the 
Bill. The Bill of ’32 was forced on the privileged classes with a rush 
and momentum that forced on no less irresistibly the ends to which 
the Bill was a means. The Bill of ’67 may be said to have been 
almost trundled through as ona barrow. If you desire to measure 
its momentum, reflect on the fact that it is not to come into operation 
for a year and a half after it has been passed. In 32 the election 
under the new franchises took place within six months. Consider 
another fact. The first Parliament returned under the old Act 
contained less than a hundred and fifty Obstructionists. The Ob- 
structionist party seemed annihilated. Can the most sanguine of us 
hope that the first Parliament under the new Act will contain a 
hundred and fifty men pledged to rout and demolish obstruction ? 
After all that has been said and done, shall we see a hundred and 
fifty men ready to follow the lead of Mr. Bright and Mr. Mill? And 
if not, how much will have been gained ? 

This cardinal result will certainly not be achieved by a sluggish and 
meaningless repose in the notion that the new constituencies will resent 
the supposed political immorality of the Tories. People ask with what 
face men who were returned to resist democracy will encounter the 
constituencies they have done something to democratise. How, they 
exclaim, will the Tories come to the country, naked of their old 
principles, yet not ashamed? The answer to this is plain enough, 
and too plain. First, if all the Tory members were so speedily 
converted to a view which a year ago they detested, it is pretty 
certain that the Tory voters who returned them will profess. them- 
selves converted too. The Tories, as is now proved, had no convic- 
tions. The very classes whom last year they were pronouncing 
dangerous, revolutionary, and the mere tools of demagogues, they 
now compliment for being so very “amenable to the influence of 
position and intelligence.” They only mumbled shibboleths. They 
did not mean anything; they were not in earnest about anything. 
Men of this temper feel no resentment against political perjury. Why 
should they? There is another consideration. We seldom quarrel 
with men who have allowed us to have our own: way, simply because 
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they once declared they would resist us to the death. A service is a 
service, and men are not too careful as to the precise consistency of 
their benefactors. In politics men have short memories. Who ever 
remembers that Peel for most of his career was one of the most ob- 
structive of Tories? It is possible that in ten years from now Mr. 
Disraeli may be an object of reverence and gratitude. Meanwhile, 
let us be quite sure that the new electors will not be animated by any 
desire to punish the Tories for bringing them into political being. 
They may not, and probably will not, feel any deep thankfulness to 
them, but certainly the mere fact that Tories rather than Whigs were 
the instruments of carrying out a Radical policy, will of itself kindle 
no especial resentment against the Tories. The people will listen with 
mere weariness to wranglings between the Tory and the Liberal as to 
who of them deserves the praise of the Reform Act. Nor will they 
forget that the last Liberal administration, with one great exception, 
was one of the most incompetent bodies that was ever got together. 
Unutterable feebleness in foreign policy, simple vacuousness and in- 
anity in the government of India, botching and bungling in the 
Navy, bungling and botching in the Army, helplessness absolute and 
downright in the Poor-law Board, dead inactivity in education and 
in Ireland, stagnant officialism, and cireumlocution everywhere. 
The Whigs may be called the parents of Reform in this sense, 
that the dead-lock, the despair of government which exasperated 
every patriotic man in the spring and autumn of last year, made 
the country cry for a change of some sort, or any sort, to save us 
from sheer national asphyxia. If the fall of the Tories is to be the 
signal for the renewal of the grand Whig dead-lock, why should the 
new voters stir? If they are only to replace the wretched Ministry 
of 1865, why cross the street to claim a vote or to give one? Why 
should the new voters so much as move a finger to send one more 
Radical to be a hewer of wood and drawer of water for patrician 
Whigs, to vote for Bills which move some thousandth fraction of an 
inch towards an end after which we are all ardently longing, to 
support elaborately unsatisfactory solutions of fifth-rate questions ? 
The truth is, that people are weary of the old divisions and 
the old issue and the old names, because they have lost all their 
meaning. Whig and Tory mean nothing, and point to nothing, and 
tell us nothing about the men who are so called. The true and 
substantial division now is between the Obstructionist party 
and the National party, between the party of Privilege and the 
party of the Nation. Good old Tories are said to be thankful that 
men will now no longer call them Conservatives. They are mistaken. 
The name will not perish. It will describe many of them more 
accurately than before, and they will receive a whole wing from 
their former enemies. Conservative will continue to be the polite 
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name for Obstructionist. Whigs and Tories both will find their 
obstructive resources more severely taxed than ever. If the Reform 
Act means anything—and though it does not mean so much as many 
people hope, still it does mean something— it implies the certain 
growth of a greatly enlarged conception of national life and activity. 
We shall not any longer—unless, once more, we have got to the 
Dutch state—endure the thought that a great nation is to profess in 
the ears of the whole world its inability to educate itself, to lend the 
hand of effective aid to its poor, to wrest its opulent universities from 
the possession and government of one religious sect, to make its laws 
equal or even intelligible, to make its voice listened to either by its 
own rulers or by other nations—its inability, above all, to consolidate 
its home territory, and to render Ireland, which is at our door, which 
has been our possession for seven hundred years, a peaceable and 
justly governed and integral part of the empire, instead of a misera- 
ble and disaffected dependency. We shall no longer tolerate the 
idea that the whole nation is incapable of uniting its moral forces, 
concentrating all its energies, organising all its practical resources, 
under the direction of a strong executive, for national objects. The 
new problem for statesmen will be not how the Queen’s Government 
may be carried on, but how the National Will may be most promptly 
executed. Opponents of a lowered suffrage kept crying that you 
would weaken the executive. Democracy, they shrieked, always 
weakens the executive. Even while they spoke, every day brought 
fresh proofs to light that our own patrician executive was the very 
weakest and most impotent then existing in the civilised world. 
This, not because they were hampered in their freedom of action by 
the changing whims and caprices of the crowd, not because their own 
judgment led them one way and the thunders of an impetuous mass 
drove them another, but because in the first place there was no full 
and adequate means of expressing the national will in a manner 
that no man might mistake ; and, in the second, even if there had been, 
usage would have blinded them to the necessity or particular desira- 
bleness of executing it, and emboldened them to continue in the 
weary way of their own stale traditions, rusty routine, and tottering 
decrepit systems. At the same time the executive of the American 
Democratic Republic was carrying on an enterprise of colossal magni- 
tude with a vigour and completeness and clearness of practical vision 
only to be paralleled in English history by the dictatorship of 
Cromwell and the dictatorship of the first and greater Pitt. So 
far from Democracy weakening an executive, the strongest executive 
possible is one which, whether its energies be concentrated in a chief 
or in a cabinet, receives its life and motive power directly from the 
collective impulses of a whole people. The great objects in modern 
English politics are to stir these impulses for high national aims, to 
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find the men capable of feeling and understanding them, and earnest 
in realising them at whatever cost to the sacro-sanctity of routine. 
The Reform Act will be a success, precisely in proportion as within 
the next five or six years it brings men of this stamp into the House of 
Commons. People do not want Whigs any more than Tories. The old 
parties are obsolete. As far as difference of principle is concerned, there 
is very little reason why Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright, Lord Stanley, and 
Mr. Gladstone should not all sit in the same cabinet. The old land- 
marks have vanished. The outlines of new divisions are barely visible. 
We can only know the difference between the man who discerns no 
need for improvement, who has no eye for anything but the obstacles 
in the path, who thinks that moderate abuses will politely retire in 
the face of arguments and talk,—and that other kind of man who 
believes that there is always room for improvement, who looks upon 
obstacles simply as things to be removed as speedily and peremptorily 
as possible, and who knows that talk no more demolishes an abuse 
than it would demolish Mont Blanc. The Tory candidate may 
throw himself upon the so-called settlement of Reform by his party. 
The Whig may go on mumbling about civil and religious liberty. 
The Leaguer may cry for manhood suffrage and the disfranchisement 
of Thetford and Harwich and Calne. The old-fashioned man, with 
money and without ideas, who takes his cry from the party agent, 
may vow fervently that he is all for the abolition of church rates and 
the introduction of the ballot. None of these things will generate a 
collective national impulse. Civil and religious liberty was a good 
battle-shout in its time. To-day it. has passed away into the land of 
dead things, and become sheer -pallid cant. Then, how can a 
rational being hope to persuade people that church rates and open 
voting are the two most pressing evils of the time, or that the whole 
duty of the politician is comprehended in the abolition of church 
rates and the introduction of the ballot? Abolish church rates, by all 
means, and as swiftly as possible. Try the ballot, by all means, if it 
should be clear that you are not strong enough todo without it. But 
it is incredible that anybody should seriously think of palming off 
these two rusty remedies as the very secret and fountain of health for 
a gigantic empire. Them we could have got without the introduc- 
tion of household suffrage. We do not need a gigantic steam hammer 
simply to crack nuts so slight as these are. It is over vaster and deeper 
questions than these that the old historic parties have foundered and 
fallen to pieces. The towns where the battle of Parliamentary 
Reform has been fought with most spirit and perseverance do not 
pay a farthing a-year for church rates. There are quite other points 
about the Church than her insignificant rates that the national party 
will by-and-by have to deal with. 

It is possible that the old common form of political hypocrisy may 
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suffice for the first elections of 1869. Candidates may, perhaps, 
safely bring out their old trumpery “ properties,” slightly polished 
and vamped up for so remarkable an occasion. If nothing happens 
meanwhile, the old shams, with a trifle of varnish, may serve their 
turn as well as anything else. The Tory may say that he has 
reformed Parliament, and people may for a while not care to ask him 
what is the good of having reformed Parliament if he is not going to 
reform other things besides. The Liberal may ring the changes on 
church rates and ballot, and people may for the time forget to ask 
whether he has nothing to say about Ireland, about India, about the 
national army and navy, about national education, about the labour 
question, about a foreign policy, about taxation, about game-laws, 
about the administration of justice for the poor by some of the most 
pompous and ignorant of the rich, about quarter-sessions legislation, 
about territorialism. All these things must come. The question is, 
whether the national leaders will grasp the opportunity of settling 
them with a steady and deliberate energy now while they may, or 
whether they will wait until some crisis hurries on precipitate, 
irregular, and undurable changes. Suppose events like those of the 
winter of the Crimean War to recur with the new constituencies in 
power. Would the passion roused: by these miscarriages expire in the 
thin smoke of a Committee of Inquiry, leaving everything much as 
before ? Or would it spread in hot conflagration over the whole field 
of administration? Suppose, again, that over the continent of 
Europe there should sweep the revolutionary flood of another ’30 or 
another ’48. Would this country be unmoved, notwithstanding the 
possession of political power, perhaps until then unused, by that 
portion of the nation which has always shown itself most keenly 
stimulated by foreign popular agitations ? 

Lord Shaftesbury, in a speech which was not the least remarkable 
and instructive of all that have been made within the last six months, 
warned the peers not to believe in the unalterable fidelity of the 
class from which the new voters will mostly come, towards the things 
which peers love. In their hearts, the shrewder politicians who 
have least sympathy with the national cause know this as well as 
Lord Shaftesbury. But they know also their impotence to resist. 
The timorous of them are quaking. The courageous of them are 
grinding their teeth. The withdrawal of the Parks Bill must have 
taken place with much boiling of the blood of the withdrawer. We 
shall see the same spectacle repeated, while the Government—this 
or another—has not recognised the all-important fact that they have 
new masters, and that the only limits to the compliance which will 
be rigorously exacted of them are such as it will please the nation, 
as distinguished from an opposing faction, to show. This may be 
called weakening the executive. If an executive does not move in 
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harmony with the wishes and sympathies of the nation, the weaker 
it is the better. If it faithfully represents these, then there can 
be no bounds to its authority. In such a case, the nation would 
support it against the turbulence of the noisiest mobs that could be 
gathered, and against the intrigues of the most active factions. 

What wise men desire is to see the inevitable transformation in the 
spirit of English legislation and administration accomplished with a 
smooth and steady energy, not with a rush, carrying us we know not 
whither, and involving in the long run the hateful calamities of reaction. 
To leave to the accident of a foreign crisis or to accident of any other 
kind the character and issues of this transformation would be worthy 
of the sort of political prescience and conduct which has distinguished 
English statesmen for so many years. It would be worthy of that 
purblindness which allowed one statesman to think and say that 
Mr. Jefferson Davis had made a nation, and another first to wink at 
the despatch of the Alabama, and then shamefully to refuse to do 
anything to repair so gross a blunder. It would be worthy of that 
folly which goes on hoping that somehow or other, by means which 
the mysterious gods will provide, but which mortal man can never 
divine or devise, cannot compass and cannot comprehend, Ireland 
will set herself to rights,—much, we suspect, as an overloaded gun 
sets itself to rights. 

The reasons why it is to be hoped that electors of the next Parlia- 
ment will not be contented with men who bring no more than the 
old wares out of their packs, are, first, that questions such as those 
of Ireland, of education, of the poor, while unsolved, are pregnant 
with an hourly peril, and actually and notoriously entail discomfort 
and degradation and misery upon immense populations. Secondly, 
settled by accident and in rapid haste, they will be ill settled. The 
nation is weary of governmental paralysis, is weary of the perturba- 
tion and madaise which such a state diffuses. It would be grateful 
for vigorously progressive leaders, who would recognise how many 
old things need to be struck away, how many new things need to be 
builded up. Democratised constituencies will require leaders more 
indispensably than the narrower bodies into whose authority they are 
come. But they are little likely to accept the authority of anybody 
who comes to them ready to confront a vast host of new difficulties 
with only the old clumsy and ineffectual weapons. If grooviness in 
legislation and in administration is the very quality which above all 
others they are bent on overthrowing, grooviness in the professions 
of the candidate is not likely to conciliate them. Infinitely more 
desirable than any one specific political change, is the general change 
of political temper from sluggishness and routine to vivacity, help- 
fulness, movement. We have to transfer into the national Govern- 
ment some of those virtues which few Englishmen lack in the conduct 
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of great commercial undertakings, to infuse into the legislature a love 
of good government as strong as the love for vigorous and large enter- 
prise, promptitude, and order, which presides over the management of 
any great private business. There are plenty of conscientious and able 
minds occupied on every side in the conduct of the public affairs. It 
is tradition which prevents them from widening their conceptions of 
the possible scope and the possible activity of government. They are 
too apt to slide into the fatal opinion that existing systems and ideas 
exhaust all possibilities. This is the temper of mind which has 
landed us where we are. The amount of intelligence brought to 
bear upon politics outside the legislature has outstripped the intelli- 
gence exerted upon national subjects inside. While, therefore, the 
anomalies, absurdities, injustices, which have sprung up in a political 
system that has not been altered in the face of thoroughly altered 
social conditions, have become painfully distinct, the only men who 
could remove them were mostly blind, and those who were not blind 
were still made powerless by the blindness of their coadjutors. 

The anomalies and injustices and weaknesses have grown more and 
more impracticable. Solutions, satisfactory or chimerical, have been 
offered by irresponsible people. Responsible people, perhaps rightly, 
have as swiftly and haughtily condemned them, and then, undoubtedly 
wrongly, have never proffered solutions of their own. Thus absurd- 
ities have accumulated. Relief has been held back. To remove this 
accumulation, there will be required both an immense amount of 
genuine political capacity and intelligence, and, what is still more, a 
distinct and unmistakable manifestation of a resolute national deter- 
mination that the anomalies shall be suffered to accumulate no longer. 
If the national will be only expressed with sufficient vigour by the 
constituencies, there is among the three or four leading statesmen in 
the present House of Commons ample capacity to solve all the pro- 
blems which have so grievously and so long oppressed us. Hitherto 
what has been lacking is not capacity to originate, but capacity to 
understand and disinterestedness to accept the necessary solutions. 
It will be for the new constituencies either to return new men whose 
intelligence and public spirit they can trust, or else to return the 
old men, refreshed, enlivened, and enlarged. Initiative, conviction, 
momentum, an end to dead-lock,—these will be the prime demands of 
the patriotic elector. 

The conception that will preside in all schemes of reform is that of 
rapid transition from the old Territorial to the new Industrial policy. 
The legislature will have to modify and transform every part of the 
existing system which is not in harmony with this general movement. 
If we survey the entire field of political action, we shall find that 
pregress, wherever it is stayed, is stayed by the untimely relics of 
territorialism, and that in removing them we at once find ourselves 
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led on to the true conditions by taking the policy of industry for our 
foundation. The industrial policy is emphatically the national policy. 
Observe the main articles in the national programme. At nearly 
every point it is the superstition or sinister interest of the territorial 
power which thwarts, restrains, and depresses the harmonious adjust- 
ment of laws and administration to the needs of the public well-being. 
One of the most urgent necessities of all is to bring Ireland out of 
that desperate condition which makes us morally weak in Europe, and 
which is gradually raising up a, whole nation of sworn and violent 
foes across the Atlantic. The very first task of the new legislature 
will be to put an end to a state of things which is at once so igno- 
minious and so full of grave danger. What is it that paralyses us? 
Notoriously and undeniably, the landowners and the territorial spirit. 
The Established Church in Ireland, one of the most disgraceful and 
odious of all existing absurdities, and itself a product of the territorial 
spirit, no doubt is a source of much ill-will and a pretext for much 
discontent and disaffection. But the true remedies, unless the 
shrewdest lay observers and the best scientific economists are im- 
postors, lie in the abolition of the land monopoly—-in the abolition of 
primogeniture and entail, in restriction of settlements, in the intro- 
duction of legal security to the tenant for his improvements. In other 
words, we have to remove the artificial checks that territorial interests 
have imposed upon the growth of a free industry. 

Take another momentous and pressing article. When do we find 
the education of the population at the lowest ebb? When the ter- 
ritorial power is strongest. The indifference, caprice, niggardliness, 
of the squires in support of their schools prove how little they un- 
derstand the needs of the time. The hope of raising the industrial 
population one step higher in intelligence and knowledge, is to most 
of them a mere tiresome or offensive bit of Utopianism. The terri- 
torial theory in its present decay contains no place for industrial 
elevation. For example, in one large agricultural district, of 169 
clergymen and 399 landowners, it appeared that “as compared with 
landowners, the clergy had contributed at least eight times their fair 
share’ to the parish schools." Any more large-hearted policy is the 
exception. Every country clergyman will tell us of the difficulty he 
has in extracting money for the schools from his landowning 
parishioners. Instead of taking an honourable pride in his school, 
the typical squire rather hates it as a piece of modern fussiness, a 
device for filling the heads of the poor with notions above their con- 
dition. The first effective step towards enforcing national education 
will have to be taken in the face of the keenest and most resolute 
hostility of the territorial class, to which will be added the screams of 


(1) See Mr. Parker’s most able and conclusive essay on “Popular Education,” in 
“ Questions for a Reformed Parliament,” p. 159. ° 
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their infuriated theological auxiliaries. These two bodies stand obsti- 
nately in the breach of an obsolete system. The theological factions, 
however, would be speedily routed if they had no stronger base of opera- 
tions than decaying sectarian animosities. Their own narrow-minded 
hostility to a great scheme of national education is more effectively 
supported by the jealousy with which the territorial magnates, great 
and small, of old blood and new blood, regard the interposition of the 
State, and the detestation which they feel for any institution on their 
lands which is thoroughly and frankly independent of their will and 
authority. The State would too far overshadow their own dignity, 
and they allow their passion for rural majesty to blind them to the 
deep and chronic injury which they are thus inflicting on their 
countrymen. 

These are only examples of the way in which the evil ghost of old 
feudalism obstructs national progress, and blights the national aspira- 
tions. The same conditions reign everywhere else. The new and 
peaceful Revolution—only accelerated Evolution, after all—will 
consist in the laying of this untimeous spirit in every field of national 
action. It does not mean everlasting leagues, mob-rule, sans-culottist 
dictation. These are in themselves fully as displeasing to the 
national party as they are to those whose obstructive policy makes 
such evils necessary. We are eager to exchange even salutary 
physic for daily bread. The task of a courageous and far-sighted 
statesmanship is to abolish the present too anarchic state of things 
by bending political measures to create a substantial social unity. 
Not social equality, let it be observed, but to realise the idea of a 
whole people, possessing a certain number of common convictions, 
susceptible of certain large common impulses, marching onwards for 
the execution of certain common national purposes. The Reform 
Act has done something to make this task possible. It will rest with 
patriotic constituencies and high-minded representatives to make its 
fulfilment not only possible, but certain and assured. 

Eprror. 
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A Memorr oF GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE. By RoBERT WricHT. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1867. 


Mr. Wricut is already known to the public as the author of a very careful 
and sensibly written life of General Wolfe. His present hero, if his name has 
been less upon the lips of men, and if it recalls no such world-filling exploits 
as that which has immortalised Wolfe, is still one of the most interesting of our 
secondary worthies. Oglethorpe was the earliest of those humane men to 
whom we are indebted for the suppression of prison barbarities which strike 
the student of the history of England in the last century with such horror and 
amazement. He has also the distinction of being the founder of the colony of 
Georgia. As Burke said, he called a province into existence, and lived to see 
it become an independent State. He was the precursor of Howard in one field, 
and in another he exceeded the energy and fortitude and self-denial of William 
Penn. His life was full of incident and adventure,—with Indians, with 
Spaniards by sea and by land, with Scotch Rebels in the Forty-Five, with party 
men in the House of Commons. He was the intimate friend and companion of 
some of the most interesting of his contemporaries,—with the Wesleys, as is 
perhaps too well known, with Johnson and Goldsmith, and with Burke. If not 
in the very first rank of the prominent men of his time, he was in constant 
contact with those who were, and he was himself in the rank just behind them. 
The story of such a life deserves to be written, and the only wonder is that 


with so many writers hunting after subjects, Mr. Wright has not been anti- 
cipated. Mr. Wright’s style is very defective in vivacity and energy; but he 
deserves the fullest credit for industry and minute pains in getting to know 
everything about his subject that is to be known. He has produced a straight- 
forward and sufficiently readable narrative about a very interesting man. 
EDITOR. 


* Opnpou Biog cai roijpara’ mpaypareia ioropicr) Kai Kptrtky)* wd ‘Iwavvou N. Badérra. 
"Ev Aovdivy. Tribner & Co. 1867. 
M. VALETTA is, to the best of our knowledge, the last vindicator of Homer’s 
personality—of Homer’s title to be considered the author both of the Iliad 
and of the Odyssey, and of Homer’s having left behind him both poems 
written. M. Valetta’s work is particularly interesting, for the reason that it is 
written in Greek, and in such Greek, too, as promises well for the almost com- 
plete resuscitation (at which we believe the modern Hellenes, as they with 
pardonable vanity call themselves, and believe themselves to be, are constantly 
aiming) of the noble language inseparable from the name of Homer. The work, 
historically and critically considered, has no claim upon the attention of English 
scholars, who will find M. Valetta’s subject handled quite as fully and quite as 
well—to say the least—in the pages of Mure and other English authorities; but 
as a writer of Greek, and as the guide of young Hellenes, M. Valetta deserves 
to be read by those Englishmen who are interested in the revival of an ancient 
tongue and in the literary progress of a newly-created or newly-regenerated 
nation. For whom chiefly, and with what view, he has written, may be best 
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‘learned from the somewhat stilted sentence with which he commences his 
“"Emidoyog :” “ravra, pidrarot waide ‘EXAjvwy, rpdc povny ipay riv dpideay dxo- 
Pr\irwy cuviypave, ai rp iperipg mpoagéper piropabelg, wodirne ipérepoc, rd piv GG 
wavrwy tiv ‘EXAjvwy thaxiorog, Tr} bt mpdc imac ayary cai rg imip ric bp0i¢ ipa 
be maweboewe SHrw ovdevdc iirrwy obre yevopevoc pixpt viv, card ye Thy abrow dévapy, 
ob?’ sodpevog ic rovmidy, Ewe dv, nad’ “Ounpoy abriy cireiv, 

“ Zwotoww peréy, wai ot pita yotvar’ dpwpy.” 

After the exhaustive manner in which the ‘‘ Homeric question” has been 
discussed, it was hardly to be expected that a new writer could show much 
originality. What he could, M. Valetta has shown, and his researches into the 
works of others must have been conducted with the most commendable zeal, 

diligence, and wideness of research. His method of arrangement is excellent, and 
the usefulness and interest of the notes almost atone for their number and 
unwieldiness. First comes the Preface, which contains, together with necessary, 
or what appeared to the author necessary explanations, an amusing confession 
of faith. He believes in one Homer, maker of the Iliad and Odyssey, and that, 
nevertheless, persons who are heterodox in this respect should be treated with 
courtesy, but that no amount of abuse is too much for Papists who blaspheme 
Photius, the celebrated Patriarch of Constantinople, and “ per’ éeeivov cai rijy 
nperépav 'Op0ddotov *ExcAnciay Svognpnowar nai tEvBpicwov.” The restriction of 
bitterness to religious controversy is exquisite. And when one reads the naive 
confession, “ i3n dé rivec cal rdv rd Epyoy pov Extivo imuxpwdavrwy ra piv Gddra ixyvecav 
abrov, tiv dt mupiay, iv 7 ra Tpodeyspeva ixtiva typagnoay, rai iv 9 avyptOneay ai 
card Tov dowWipov TMarpiapxov Bracgnpia roy Tamordéy, carixpivay,” one is inclined 
to regret that one has not seen M. Valetta’s edition of the ‘‘ Letters of Photius :” 
spiritual comfort, in trying times, might be derived from the MpoAeyépeva. The 
Preface is followed by ten chapters, to which is added an ’Exitoyog. The first 
chapter is introductory ; the second is biographical ; the third contains arguments 
whereby the genuine poems of Homer are reduced to the two; the fourth is occu- 
pied with an analysis of, and remarks upon the Iliad; in the fifth the Odyssey 
is similarly treated ; in the sixth the antiquity of the Homeric poems is dealt 
with ; in the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth chapters, four distinct periods of 
publication are treated of, in the following order—from Homer to Pisistratus, 
from Pisistratus to the Alexandrines, from the Alexandrines to the invention of 
printing, from the invention of printing to the present day. At the end of each 
chapter the conclusions arrived at are clearly and succinctly set forth. The 
tone throughout is pleasant enough, though the author occasionally has a fit of 
the heroics (but then, is he not a Hellene °), and in the “’Emidoyog” there is a 
calm but solemn and satirical warning against certain men (amongst whom 
are, no doubt, included Mr. Grote and R. P. Knight) who venture to take 
liberties with the Iliad and Odyssey; in spite of the corroboration given 
by Cretan telegrams to a saying quoted by St. Paul, to doubt the descent of the 
modern Greeks from the Greeks of Epimenides and Homer; and positively 
to teach their grandmothers to suck eggs, i.e. to correct the pronunciation of 
modern Hellenes. 

The frontispiece is a fac-simile of that in Gisbert Cuper’s ‘‘ Homeri Apo- 
theosis,” published in 1683 ; and a description and explanation of the figures, 
&e., in the plate, will be found in the second chapter, There is, alas! no index ; 
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and such a deficiency in such a book, to particular parts of which the student or 
the dilettante may wish to refer in a hurry, is decidedly serious. 

It is not necessary, even if space enough were at command, to follow M. 
Valetta through his historical and critical investigations; for the ‘‘ Homeric 
question,” in its many phases, is tolerably familiar to all English scholars. They 
know how men went on contentedly believing, as Herodotus and Plato and 
Aristotle believed, in Homer’s personality and authorship of both Iliad and 
Odyssey, until there arose ingenious verbal critics, or literary detectives, of 
whom Xenon and Hellenicus most signalised themselves, and finding that the 
morning differed from the evening sun, conceived the notable idea of two 
distinct solar luminaries. So they seceded from the body headed by Zenodotus 
and afterwards by Aristophanes, Aristarchus, and others, and became distin- 
guished as the chiefs of the Chorizontes or Separatists, who assigned the Iliad 
and Odyssey to different authors. And thus matters went on until litera- 
ture suffered eclipse. Then again, for the first few centuries after the revival of 
letters, classical scholars returned to the old faith of Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, 
and other great Greeks, who, as Longinus long afterwards, had been satis- 
fied with a personal Homer, author of both Iliad and Odyssey, and had 
limited their criticisms to the spirit, the art, the teaching of the transmitted 
poems. After a while there appeared again upon the scene the literary 
detectives and novelty-mongers, among whom was conspicuous for eccentric 
speculations, Giambattista Vico. At last there arose the arch-destroyer, the 
persuasively eloquent and eloquently inconsistent Wolf. ‘Wolf, however, dis- 
missed Homer with honour. But there were those who not only denied Homer, 
but went so far as to speak blasphemy against the standard models of epic art, 
as if they were but an ill-put-together string of contemptible ballads. The 
inevitable reaction followed, and illustrious men, under whose banner M. 
Valetta has ranged himself, have striven to recover for Homer the personality 
and double authorship ascribed to him of old. What cares the true believer for 
the perplexities of those who, prying curiously into the legends concerning the 
poet’s. personal history, find that he had eight fathers and eight mothers at 
the very least, and that he had certainly no less than seven birthplaces? The 
true believer sees, in the obscurity which surrounds the story of the great bard’s 
origin, life, and death, a marvellous propriety ; for Homer thus becomes a sort 
of Melchizedek—a reality, indeed, but ‘‘ without father, without mother, without 
descent, having neither beginning of days nor end of life.” Englishmen, 
mindful of their Shakespere and their Milton, will laugh to scorn the idea that 
to have composed both Iliad and Odyssey is more than could be ‘credited 
of one man; and the majority of them will probably see nothing insurmount- 
able in the other objections which have been from time to time urged against 
the belief that both Tliad and Odyssey were composed by one and the 
same man, who really lived amongst men of old, and who was known to the 
ancients, and is known to us, as Homer. The chief difficulty, as it seems to us, 
with which M. Valetta and the other ‘‘monomerists” have to contend, is the 
question whether writing was known to and practised by Homer and his con- 
temporaries. M. Valetta has—at any rate, to his own satisfaction—established 
that it was. The rest, therefore, was comparatively easy. How little import- 
ance is to be attached to mere discrepancies of statement as a proof of mixed 
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authorship, may be gathered (to give one strong example) from the following 
extract, taken from p. 27 of the lately-published ‘‘ Charles Dickens” edition of 
‘* Martin Chuzzlewit :— 

“That worthy man, Mr. Pecksniff, having taken leave of his cousin in the 
solemn terms recited in the last chapter, withdrew to his own home, and 
remained there three whole days: not so much as going out for a walk beyond the 
boundaries of his own garden, lest he should be hastily summoned to the bedside 
of his penitent and remorseful relative, whom, in his ample benevolence, he 
had made up his mind to forgive unconditionally, and to love on any terms. 
But, such was the obstinacy and such the bitter nature of that stern old man, 
that no repentant summons came; and the fourth day found Mr. Pecksniff 
apparently much farther from his Christian object than at first. During the 
whole of this interval, he haunted the Dragon at all times and seasons in the 
day and night,” &e. 

If so careful a writer as Mr. Dickens is supposed to be makes two irrecon- 
cilable statements in so short a space, the argument founded upon discre- 
pancy of statements is not of much force. Nor are chronological and other 
discrepancies of much more value, as Goethe and many another have shown. 
Hellenes will naturally take M. Valetta’s side, and M. Valetta will confirm their 
natural tendencies. As for others, they will very likely say, with Sir Roger de 
Coverley, ‘‘there.is much to be said on both sides;” and if they desire to 
be ‘‘monomerists,” will not expose themselves to the seductive eloquence of 
Wolf. 

M. Valetta might have inserted among his Mapopdpara, or ‘‘ Errata,” some 
mistakes which are not recorded there. For instance, he dedicates his work, “Tw 
ivrypordrp Kupiy Tovdéidpy 'Edovdpdy TAddorw,” whereas the right honourable 
gentleman’s names are ‘‘ William Zwart Gladstone ;” and he asserts in a note 
at p. 220, that Joshua Barnes, author of the AdA:coy edrorrpoy, x.r.X.,. was 
kaOnynrie rev ‘EXAnuixdy tv OZ wvig,” whereas Joshua Barnes, who was educated 
at Christ’s Hospital, which has sent more than one Regius Professor of Greek 
to Cambridge, was “ ca8nynr?)¢ rv ‘EXAnvixdy” in the latter University. Perhaps 
it is the modern Greek system to which it is attributable that we find, at p. 174, 


a line commencing 
* Tovvopai >’ ’Oduvecei* x.7.X.,” 


whereas Englishmen would have expected— 

* Touvovpai a’, ’Oduced: x.r.d.” 
And other similar departures from our usage are, as might have been expected, 
to be found. RoBerT BLAck. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: A CouRSE OF LECTURES ON THE POLITICAL 
History oF ENGLAND. By Gotpwin SmiTrH. Macmillan & Co. 1867. 
AT first one is puzzled to discover why Mr. Goldwin Smith should have brought 
Pym, Cromwell, and the second Pitt into company. We are at a loss to see on 
what principle the last of the three is made to take a place by the side of the 
two heroes of the seventeenth century. Between the death of Cromwell and 
the expulsion of the Coalition Ministry in the winter of 1783, there had been 
at least two statesmen greater than Pitt. There had been Walpole and 
Chatham. Perhaps we ought to add William III. But Mr. Goldwin Smith 
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" values the history of the past for the light which it can throw upon the activity 
of the present, for the practical lessons which it can instil into us who are living 
now, and for the examples of wise and patriotic effort which it may furnish for 
our encouragement and inspiration. He feels so strongly about the political 
movements of his own time that we are sure to find that the source and root of 
any of his work is wholly fed by his thoughts and wishes about the coursé 
of contemporary events. He leads an influential section of the growing army 
who are preparing the way for an accelerated velocity in the state machine. 
Progress, when its velocity is thus quickened, becomes revolutionary, and it is 
not too much to say that the ideas which are busily fermenting with more or less 
heat, and perhaps gas, in the minds of thinkers of utterly different philosophio 
and religious systems, point most unmistakably to the approach of organic 
changes. Revolution is the key-word to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s triumvirate. Pym 
opened a revolution. Cromwell closed one. Pitt went out of his way to resist 
one. The book therefore is a criticism of two revolutions—the revolution of 
Puritanism and yeomen leading to the splendid organisation and noble policy of 
the Protectorate; and the revolution of Sans-culottes, and Voltaireanism, and 
Rousseauism, leading to the evil supremacy of Napoleon. The author over- 
flows with a generous sympathy for the first, and for the heroes of it, while, if 
he sees a great deal less to admire or like in the second, at least he execrates 
the policy which was pursued towards it by Pitt, ‘‘to gratify the ignoble fears 
and passions of his party.” He believes that the moral forces were never 
seen in action on a more imposing scale than in the English struggle for freedom 
and justice in the seventeenth century. Pym is his type of a Christian patriot. 
The Protectorate is glorious in his eyes because it ‘‘ was as high a proof as ever 
was given of the power of a nation when in a moment of extraordinary exalta- 
tion the nation finds a worthy organ in its chief.” Cromwell he reveres as 
“the leader of, the most religious and deepest part of ‘the English move- 
ment.” His way of thinking about the forces at work and the actors in 
England in the middle of the seventeenth century, as compared with those 
in France from the famous ’89 to 1794, may be guessed from his suggesting— 
not without apology—that the relation held by Cromwell to the English 
revolution corresponded to that held to the French revolution by Robespierre, 
who was the leader of the most religious and deepest part of the French move- 
ment, ‘though shallow was the deepest.” In the same spirit, he speaks 
of Pym as the English counterpart of Mirabeau, ‘‘so far as a Christian patriot 
can be the counterpart of a Voltairean debauchee.” Although, as I have said, 
the key-word of the book is Revolution, its whole tendency is to warn us against 
glorifying these violent changes. Statesmanship is defined as the art of 
avoiding them. They are full of what is hateful while they last, and they leave 
long trains of mischief behind them. The author thinks that both the English 
revolution and the American revolution did more in the end for the liberties of 
mankind than the French revolution. 

This is a view which will not find much acceptance among those who derive 
the main doctrines of their philosophy of history from the brilliant French 
writers who have thrown so much light upon this subject. Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
who gives no uncertain note in English history, speaks with a vagueness and 
dubiety about the French Revolution which would show that he has not yet 
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fully made up his mind about it, nor perfectly grasped its significance. How- . 
ever, it is very important that such a view as his, even if only provisional, 
should be stated. There is at present so lamentably strong a tendency to 
disparage the part and place of England in history as something mean, pro- 
vincial, even parochial, that the vindication of her contributions to human 
well-being is urgently required, as well in the interests of historic truth as 
of our national self-respect.. At the present moment there is a hearty alliance 
for practical. purposes between Mr. Goldwin Smith and those who have learnt 
from French. thinking to value organisation above every other characteristic 
of historic growth or social life. It is to be hoped that from this alliance in 
practical politics, there may in time result certain speculative modifications 
which will be of the very first importance. The school which is passionate for 
organisation may learn to put its views in phrases, and with a background, 
which would conciliate English opinion more readily and surely than they do now, 
while they still remain in their first unfamiliar and unaltered apparel. Students, 
on the other hand, who have hitherto been repelled among other things by the 
artificial and inelastic appearance of the French theory of life and history, may 
in like manner come to recognise how strongly that theory illuminates history, 
and establishes an indispensable harmony among our conceptions. Mr. Gold- 
win Smith himself has by fortunate methods of his own filled his mind with the 
conception of the essential unity of the civilisation of the West. He has 
thoroughly mastered the ideas of order in a State of free citizens. His whole 
discourse reposes on the doctrine that morals are the base or fountain of sound 
politics, and that the only inexpugnable political system is one which con- 
forms to our highest ethical ideas of justice. Hence his aversion to a State 
Church; his abhorrence of martial law; his hatred against the rapacity and 
selfishness of dominant castes; his passion for equal government. Hence, 
therefore, also his admiration for the Commonwealth and its heroes, and his 
detestation of the prelates, the king, and the territorial aristocrats, who dragged 
Pitt into war with the French Republic. He never, in his most fervent mood, 
permits his love of morality to be overshadowed or hoodwinked by the mere 
greatness of a leader’s achievements. Arbitrary power cruelly exercised he 
condemns as severely in Cromwell as in Napoleon. This is the mood which 
needs cultivating in England at this time. We have to learn how to love 
greatness and strength in government, and yet reprobate with all severity the 
evil which even great statesmen are sometimes seduced by circumstances 
into committing. ‘‘ Principles,” as the author insists, ‘‘are worth incomparably 
more than any possible benefits of any one man’s rule.” The English writer 
who has done most to remind us that history is a reality in which actual men 
and women like ourselves had a concern and played a part—the author of the 
incomparable picture of the French Revolution—is also unhappily the writer 
who has done most. to scout and ridicule morality. Cromwell at Drogheda 
and Wexford is according to the Carlylian creed to be worshipped as blindly as 
Cromwell fighting at the scene of the Crowning Mercy. Mr. Goldwin Smith keeps 
clear of this vulgar adoration, because he feels that justice and humanity are the 
first and indispensable conditions of all right public action. One need not 
spend many words on the value of his discourses at a time when morality in 
politics appears to have sunk to its nadir. The author’s vehement indignation 
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at such a state of fecling must be admitted as an excuse for an occasional 
acridity and grimness that would otherwise be rather unforgiveable. After all, 
fervent sincerity in a writer is at least as proper in the elucidation of history as 
a graceful but insignificant serenity. EDITOR. 


Lrves or INDIAN OFFICERS: ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
Orvin anD Mrirary Services or InpDIA. By JoHn Wiiiiam Kaye. 
Two Vols. London: A. Strahan and Co.; and Bell.and Daldy. 1867. 


Ir is not easy to define exactly the scope of this book. It is not purely a 
series of original biographies, though the majority are original, nor are they 
throughout cast in a popular form, though ,one of the objects is to popularise 
Indian history and the Indian service by means of specimen biographies. The 
author’s disposition to quote largely from piéces justificativee—perhaps not out 
of place when he had a subject so full of controversies as the Affghan campaign 
—tends here to encumber narratives in which readableness should be the 
first condition. But though somewhat wanting in unity of design as well as in 
execution, the book is altogether another important contribution by the author 
to the history of India. The second volume especially is full of original matter, 
and throws a new light on more than one series of great events. By means of 
the first four biographies—those of Burnes, Arthur Connolly, Eldred Pottinger, 
and Major Todd—we approach from a new point of view the terrible story of 
the Affghan expeditions. With the exception of Pottinger’s share, the part 
which these men played in the history was comparatively secondary ; but we 
see in them, better even than in the men who directed the enterprise or held 
important commands, the height to which the English nature rose in response 
to a great emergency. _The remaining biographies in the second volume con- 
cern three of the heroes whom the Indian mutiny made known to fame— 
Henry Lawrence, General Neill, and Nicholson—two of whom had also a 
share in the Affghan history and the great struggle with the Sikhs in the 
following years. Here again we see reflected the high level of courage and 
audacity to which the English nature rose in sudden .and great difficulty. 
English history in India, whatever be the outward form, must always in great 
measure be made up of biography ; but judging by the results obtained in this 
second volume, the actual biographical form enables the writer to present the 
story in the most interesting manner. The first volume, containing the lives 
of Lord Cornwallis, Sir John Malcolm, Henry Martyn, Sir Charles Metcalf, 
and Mr. Elphinstone, is hardly original compared with the second, to which its 
merits are rather in contrast. Questions of Indian policy are introduced and 
discussed; but itis only natural that this should be the case in the lives of 
men whose personal exploits are meagre compared with their labours as admi- 
nistrators. The dissimilarity between the two volumes is only noticeable os 
leading to an obvious difficulty in characterising the work. The author is equally 
at home in the discussion of policy as in personal narrative, and the reader 
interested in the lives of the men, will be enlightened by the easy exposition of 
the main problems of Indian policy, disengaged from the controversial element 
which is so apt in Indian matters to interpose between ourselves and knowledge. 
There is good reason to hope that the author will succeed in his main purpose, 
that of interesting a new generation of Englishmen in an Indian career. The 


‘work should also promote the more general comprehension in England of 


Indian problems, a matter doubly essential now that the Parliament.of England 
acts more and more directly in the government of India. RoBERT GIFFEN. 














